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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Tne Parliamentary business of the week resolves itself, with 
slight exceptions, into two performances—the completion of the 
Government Security Bill, and the institution of an inquiry into 
the corrupt practices of certain boroughs. 

The Security Bill did not pass in the Commons without a good 
deal more of debate, especially on the vexed question of the “ open 
and advised speaking,” which was the subject of the identical 
objection and of the identical argument used last week. Some 
interest, however, was given to the closing debate by the inter- 
vention of Sir Robert Peel; whose masterly grasp of the imme- 








diate subject and broad view of its relations stood out in forcible 
contrast with the triviality and peddling of the general discus- 
sion. Handed over to the Lords, the bill has gone through all | 
its stages in the Upper House with much less tediousness of pa- | 
laver; though not without some “constitutional” objections to | 
its stringency, and remarks by the Duke of Wellington on a fail- | 
ing respect for the law, to which he imputes the Chartist exhi- 
bition of Monday week. The Houses meet pro forma this day, 
for the Royal assent. 

The immediate cause of the inquiry into electoral corruption is | 
the case of Derby. The new writ had been moved; but it was | 
refused, and Sir John Hanmer has introduced a bill to appoint an | 
inquiry into the conduct of the corrupt voters in that borough | 
and some others. Sir Robert Peel observed, that he would not | 
disfranchise those freemen who had withstood temptation, be- | 
cause of the guilt of their fellows. But the right of voting, 
while it is exclusive, cannot be regarded as an individual right. 
It has been thought for the public interest to restrict it: those who 
hold it, therefore, hold it not as an individual right, of course, 
but as a right held for the supposed advantage of the public; the 
rest are excluded for the public advantage ; and if it prove desir- 
able to exclude a particular class, that class can complain of no 
privation which is not endured by the majority. It is to be 
observed also, that the conduct of this easily corruptible class 
in Derby has virtually disfranchised the genuine electors: four 
hundred out of five hundred men have been bribed; and | 
the general misconduct of that comparatively small class has 
nullitied the genuine votes of the tifteen hundred other elec- 
tors. In fact, small boroughs and peculiarly privileged classes 
of voters like the freemen of those boroughs are bad for two rea- 
sons,—first, because they conduce to the unequal distribution of 
the representation as compared with the population; secondly, 
because those peculiar and limited constituencies are more ma- 
nageable than the larger kind for corrupt purposes. Sir John 
Hanmer’s measure of inquiry, modest as it looks, may lead to im- 
portant and beneficial results, if it be conscientiously and dili- 
gently worked. 








In spite of the short extraordinary session before Christmas 
and the extraordinary lateness of Easter, the account of progress 
at this point has seldom been more barren. It is difficult to dis- 
cover what has been done. Summoned on the financial affairs 
and the state of Ireland, before Christmas Parliament effected 
little more than the passing of the new Irish District Coercion 
Bill. After Christams, Ministers tried their band at finance, and 
proposed the augmented Income-tax ; but withdrew it in alarm 
at the burst of indignation which it provoked. The bill to au- 
thorize diplomatic relations between the Courts of St. James’s 
and St. Peter’s passed. Ministers also attained some success in 
encountering those persons of the extreme “ Peace” party who 
would have reduced our national defences: the defences have 
been strengthened. Other measures hang tire: the Jewish Dis- 
abilities Bill, for instance, is still under consideration; Lord Mor- 
peth is still unable to push forward his Sanatory Bill; Mr. La- 








bouchere has not made the promised revelation touching the 
Navigation-laws; Sir William Somerville’s questionable Land- 
lord and Tenant Bill for Ireland has yet to ascertain its fate; and 
Lord Cottenham’s unpromising substitute for the much-needed 
measure to facilitate the sale of encumbered estates still lags in 
its progress. 

This barrenness of results is not imputable to protracted debates 
which have impeded business, as in other sessions: those immense 
displays of oratory on set occasions have, with a few exceptions, 
been waived; and Members have attended more diligently to the 
matter in hand at any onetime. The main source of delay—so far 
as it has been owing to Members, and not to the laches of Minis- 
ters themselves—has been the endless repetitions of the identical 
arguments. The question of “open and advised speaking” is at 
hand as an instance: Mr. Hume started with a misconception ; it 
was explained away—but to no purpose; the identical misconcep- 
tion was renewed times without number, and the explanation 
recited as often. This incapacity to conceive obvious ideas, even 
on reiteration—this propensity to reopen questions on the identi- 
cal grounds that have been settled—indicates the prevalence of 
a very low standard of intellectual vigour in the House. 





Government has at last taken a decided step in Ireland, and 
has caused some of the persons engaged in military drilling to be 
arrested. We observe that the seizure has been effected under 
local police bill; but surely there is no necessity to depend upon 
any spevial statute for the repression of overt acts against the 
public peace and the authority of the Crown? The language em- 
ployed by the traitorous classes continues to be of the same fero- 
cious character. Three reverend gentlemen ! the van of 
belligerent oratory this week. The Reverend Mr. Bermingham 
issues minute instructions on the subject of assassination and am- 
bush ; the Reverend Mr. Kenyon excites his flock like a North 
American savage; and Dr. Miley, professing to counsel peace, 
intimates that, if necessary, the Roman Catholic priests of Ireland 
will bless the rebellion of their countrymen, even though it should 
be “ baptized in blood.” Dr. Miley was chaplain to the late Mr. 
O'Connell ; but he appears to be running directly counter to 
Mr. John O'Connell; who adheres strictly to the doctrine of 

eace at all price, and intimates that he shall probably resign the 
eadership of the Repealers. The Bishop of Killaloe has also re- 
buked Mr. Bermingham. But upon the whole, the ultra-rebel- 
lious classes have pretty much their own way, and the discreet 
section of Repealers obviously command a shrinking minority. 





In Paris there has been a decided reaction on the side of order ; 
an attempt at counteraction on behalf of the Ultra-Revolutionists 
being overawed by the imposing display of force on the part of 
the Sovcnsient. It is not easy to get at the facts concerning 
the origin of the affair. The known circumstances are, that there 
has been some difference of “opinion” among the members of the 
Provisional Government; that the journal belonging to M. Le- 
dru-Rollin violently assails the National Guards, who turned out 
in support of the Government ; and that M. Blanqui, an Ultra- 
Republican, who had been much damaged by the disclosure of 
official papers that seemed to convict him of treacherously be- 
traying his Republican colleagues to King Louis Philippe’s Go- 
vernment, has vowed vengeance against the present officials. 
Moreover, the Communists of Paris are discontented that a more 
decided adoption of their tene‘s has not been enforced by Govern- 
ment. Putting all these things together, we may surmise that 
M. Blanqui and the discontented acted on the chance of playing 
into the hands of M. Ledru-Rollin, but had miscalculated his in- 
fluence. The Garde Mobile, which is formed in great part of 
the working classes, sided against the anarchists, and rendered 
the display of force on the side of Government over wering. 

Meanwhile, however, the shopkeeping National Guard has 
grown tired of its dilettante soldiering, and troops are recalled to 
Paris for preserving the peace of the city. The military reaction 
therefore seems to have commenced; and France, just as her 
constituent “ National Assembly” is to be elected, is entering 
upon the second stage of revolution. 





Other countries of the Continent present no decisive change. 
In Lombardy, General Radetzky, whose friends spoke with confi- 
dence of his “impregnable” position, is decidedly losing ground. 
The most hopeful sound for Austria in Italy is the reported re- 
turn of the Archduke Regnier to Milan, in a friendly guise. 
The Austrian Emperor has been borrowing a little strength for 
his throne by fraternizing with the new Government in Hun- 
gary. Posen is divided by a disastrous war of races, Pole 
against German. The Danes are active in Schleswig, but an 
overwhelming force is gathering round them. Holland is re- 
forming. Belgium is still loyal and peaceful. 
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Debates and Wroceedings in Warliament. 


“Crown AnD GOVERNMENT Security BILL. 
In the House of.Commons, on Monday, the discussion of the Crown and 


Government Security Bill was renewed, on the order of the day for re- 


ceiving the report. The speakers were the same as before, and the topics 
those already exhausted in debate. Several alterations were proposed by 
the Government, and adopted by the House; and several amendments were 
urged by the Opposition, pushed to a division, and rejected. The altera- 
tions proposed and carried by Government were— 

First, a proviso at the end of the third clause, enacting that no prosecution 
should take place under the act except on information sworn by two witnesses 
before two magistrates, within six days after the offence, and except the warrant 
thereon were issued within ten days after information should have been lodged, 
and within two years after the passing of the act. On this proviso Mr. Rey- 
NOLDs proposed an amendment, that the warrant should be issued “ forth- 
with,” instead of “ within ten days” after information; but he was defeated on a 
division, by 142 to 30; and the proviso was added to the bill unaltered. 

Secondly, a clause assimilating the bail provisions, in cases of Scotch offences, 
to the provisions of an act of George LV. relating to bail in cases of forgery in 
Scotland, and an act of the Scotch Parliament in 1701 for preventing wrongous 
imprisonments and undue delays in trials. 

thirdly, a clause against allowing costs to prosecutors or witnesses. To this 
clause Mr. Bricir proposed the addition of a proviso that no prosecution should 
be allowed except on the sanction of the Law-ofticers of the Crown; but he was 
defeated on division, by 170 to 49. Lord Joun Russevx, however, admitted that 
the principle of a public prosecutor was good, if this were the proper time for 
first introducing it in English law. The clause was added to the bill unaltered. 

The other amendments proposed were— 


A clause by Mr. AGiiony, taking away the power of transportation, and | 
making the punishment on conviction of “ open and advised speaking” to be im- | 


prisonment for two years with or without hard labour; and also narrowing the 
privilege of bail: negatived on division, by 117 to 50. 


A clause by Sir Witttam CLay, by which it was intended to leave the law of | 


sedition unaltered, but to deprive an offender of his liberty of bail on a second 
charge: negatived, by 83 to 39. 

Captain Harris moved a clause enacting that the pike be an illegal weapon; 
and that its manufacture, sale, purchase, or distribution, be a misdemeanour punish- 


able with imprisonment and hard labour; and giving Government powers of | 


search. On the persuasion of Mr. Disrae.t, the clause was withdrawn without 
division. Not, however, before Lord Joun Russeu. had turned an ironical re - 
mark of Mr. Hume into an occasion of thanking Captain Harris and his side of 


the House for their support to Government: “ So far from being ashamed of that | 


support,” said Lord John, “as the honourable gentleman seems to think we ought 
to feel, I am exceedingly grateful for it.” 


Mr. Disraevt concluded the discussion, generally uninteresting, with a | 


characteristic point— 
Mr. Disraeli’s friends had been anxious that Mr. Hume should have full scope 


and fair field for all his strategetical manceuvres, and the marshalling of his new | 


and not too well disciplined forces. Mr. Hume should now be content to repose 
upon the remembrance of his first field-day, which was fraught with no mean 
reminiscences. The honourable gentleman, however, turned round and seemed 
to accuse the honourable Members on the Opposition side of the House with 


having given a support to the Government which was not founded on reason. He | 


could tell his honourable friend that they were satisfied with the measures of the 
Government on the whole; offering, where it was necessary, a proper criticism, 
but not giving the House the trouble of dividing upon amendments which they 


had no chance of carrying. “ We (continued Mr. Disraeli) repose on the recol- | 


lections of a great party—at present, I admit, under a cloud, but which in the 
course of its day has done something. The difference between the honourable 
Member and us is that he is now in his political youth. He is full of the vigour 
and inspiration of his new birth, and nothing will serve him but to make speeches 
and divide. We, on the contrary, are content with the calm although not alto- 
gether satisfactory march of affairs; and we leave to him the more active career 
in which he has given promise of so much ability, and in which with a little prac- 


tice, he may ultimately, though after a considerable interval, find some success.” | 


(Continued laughter.) 
: The report was agreed to; and the House decided to sit again next morn- 
ing at noon, for the third reading. 

Upon the order of the day for the third reading, on Tuesday, Mr. Hume 
moved that the bill be read a third time that day six months; and was 
supported by Mr. F. O'Connor, Mr. Bricur, and Mr. Munrz. 

Mr. W. P. Woop made a final protest against what he conceived to be 


a direct invasion of those principles of constitutional law which had now | 


existed for five hundred years—since the reign of Edward the Third, and 
to which the country was indebted for its happiness and prosperity. He 
acknowledged that the bill was less objectionable as a temporary bill; but 
in any shape the precedent was bad, and might hereafter be revived with 
most pernicious effect. 

Mr. Horsman was grateful to Lord John Russell for the concession he 
had courageously made. 

The bill was unconstitutional; but Government was called on to violate con- 
stitutional principles on great emergencies. 


were not done, the Irish Members would not stand alone in voting for a repeal of 
the Union. If it were intended to rely on this bill to suppress the public opinion 
of Ireland, he solemnly believed that things would soon arrive at a state compared 
with which the present would be but the beginning of the end. 


The bill was supported by Mr. Seymer and Mr. Mircwece. Mr. HEeap- | 


LAM thought that unbounded freedom of discussion, and the open advocacy 
of every opinion not directly incentive to violence, should now be allowed. 
Mr. ADDERLY was perfectly willing to discuss, after the restoration of re- 
spect for law and order, the repeal of the Union, or the points of the Char- 


ter: the monster petition had stated its case in a very fair manner, and he | 


only regretted it had been improperly brought forward. 

a Ropert Peet spoke with characteristic grasp and breadth. He 
said— 

“ Sir, I shall make no reference to what may have passed at former periods. I 
believe the Government to have been justified in proposing this measure; and, be- 
lieving them to be so justified, I refer to public considerations alone, and tender to 
them my cordial support. The bill contemplates two objects,—first, the reduction 
of several offences which have hitherto been characterized as treason to the minor 
offence of felony; it also proposes that for two years, and two years only, the com- 

ing certain things, namely, the intimidation of Parliament or her Majesty by 
levying war—the compassing of these things by open and advised speaking, shall 
be subject to the penalty of felony. Of the first part of this act I cordiall 
approve. I think it is right that men who have not the dignity of traitors shall 
not cover themselves with the illusion that they are so. (Loud cheers.) I wish 
to reduce them to the position of felons. Sir, I make great allowance for those 


He thought the Roman Catholic | 
_—— of Ireland was, in a certain sense of the phrase, one great conspiracy. | 

he cure would not be found in this bill only. In the two years of its operative | 
force, the Government must enter upon great measures of improvement. If this | 


| who, inspired by an ardent love of liberty, are ready to sacrifice their lives and 
| fortunes under circumstances of great necessity, and when liberty is really in 

danger. I have great admiration for those who are ready to set an example of 
peril to others and engage in a commoncause. But I have no sympathy, no re- 
no admiration, for those who involve the ignorant in the capital punishment 
of treason, and content themselves with escaping from all responsibility. Sir, I 
cannot conceive a more detestable character i the man who, for the purpose 
of gratifying his personal vanity in the hope of having his name associated with 
splendid names that are included in the category of traitors, urges on the miser- 
able deluded followers of his speeches or writings, but is not ready to share with 
them a common fate. (.Vuch cheering.) I rejoice to see such characters redu- 
ced, as they ought to be, to the condition of felons. Let us keep those frogs that 
are croaking sedition in the marshes in their proper position, and not let them 
puff themselves into the dimensions of the nobler animals that bellow treason. 
(Cheers and laughter.) Therefore I approve of that portion of the bill which 
enables the Government to prosecute as felons those who act as felons.” 

“admit that it is dangerous to be influenced in our legislation either by 
| panic, when we are weak, or by the more natural sentiment of indignation, when 
| we are strong. I have never been an advocate for departures from the constitu- 
tion without the greatest necessity; and if I could really believe that this bill 
deserved the character given to it by an honourable and learned gentleman, the 
Member for Oxford, whose conduct and the ability of whose speeches entitle him 
to great respect in this House, —if I could believe that the bill merited the de- 
scription he gave of it when he said that we were now, for the first time these 
five hundred years, about to attribute certain consequences and penalties to the 
offence of ‘ open and advised speaking, —I should be disposed, not certainly to alter 
the vote I am prep:red to give from a deep sense of its necessity, but still more 
to regret that necessity which compels me to give my support to this bill. But I 
| have heard with great surprise from the honourable and Jearned gentleman, that 
| it is perfectly new to the constitution, as existing for the last five hundred years, 
to subject to very severe penalties the offence of ‘ open and advised speaking.’ I 
know it has been usual to make a distinction between ‘open and advised speak- 
| ing’ and ‘writing’; and in this case you are not about to make the offence of 
be writing’ for certain purposes subject to the penalties of treason—you are about 

to reduce it to the penalties of felony. The question is, is there anything un- 
| precedented in subjecting him who commits the offence constituted by this bill, 
so far as it consists of ‘open and advised speaking,’ to the penalty of seven years’ 
transportation. I must say, that penalties of equal severity have been applied un- 
| der the constitution and law of England to this offence within the last five hundred 
years.” Sir Robert quoted the 31st Charles I. cap. 1, and the 6th Anne, cap. 7, as 
acts imposing even the “ very terrible penalty” of praemunire, for words spoken. 
“ Here, then, is a clear proof that, at two different periods, the offence of malicious 
and advised speaking, although contradistinguished from the offence of writing, 
and not made treason, yet was subject to penalties at least as severe as the pre- 
| sent law. But, by this law, you reduce the latter offence, which in some degree 
corresponds with it, from treason to felony; and you constitute that former offence, 
namely, contemplating certain things by open and advised speaking, felony, and 
subject it to seven years’ transportation. Well, the question is, after all, in the 
| circumstances of the present time, with the avowals that are made, with the in- 
fluence of example in other countries, is it unreasonable and unjust that for a li- 
| mited period he who by malicious and advised speaking shall incite the people of 
the United Kingdom to effect certain objects by levying war shall be subject to 
the penalties of felony? Sir, I consider it is not. (Cheers.) I say the language 
used, I say the congregation of immense masses liable to sudden excitement, is 
for no other purpose that I can divine than intimidation.” 

Mr. Feargus O'Connor's declarations of loyalty were not altogether satisfactory ; 
though Sir Robert gave him credit for sincerity in his deprecations of confusion 
and disorder. “ He certainly told us, ‘Iam no party to the designs, I depre- 
cate the conduct of those‘ who advise resort to force and other lawless courses: 
Republicanism I particularly disclaim; I have been an attached and faithful sub- 
ject of the Crown; I disavow all Republican and Democratic institutions.’ [Mr. 
O'Connor—* Not Democratic, but Republican institutions.” But when he be- 
gan to explain himself, it became evident that his ardent attachment to the Mo- 
narchy had not risen to a very high point in the thermometer of loyalty; for I 
think the honourable gentleman avowed that his loyalty was of that description, 
that, provided he got Democratic institutions, it was a matter of indifference to 
him whether Beelzebub were the Sovereign of this country. (Loud cheers and 
laughter.) Then, I do most cordially wish, that when the honourable gentleman 
has got the Sovereign of his choice—(henewed laughte fam will enjoy the con- 
fidence of the Crown. (Continued cheers and much laughter.) Does the ho- 
nourable gentleman think he can retain his influence over these excited thousands 
and tens of thousands which he brings here, by profess‘ons of loyalty to his Sove- 
| reign, when he is obliged—not voluntarily, but, quoting his own words, ‘ obliged ’"— 
| to avow that his loyalty consists in indifference as to whether the Pope, the Pre- 
| tender, or the Devil sat on the throne?” 

Sir Robert addressed a remark to those who declare the magnificent demonstra- 
| tion of last week to be a sufficient proof of the power of order. “Yes, but tell 
those who made that magnificent demonstration, that vou are prepared to take 
your share in the responsibility of maintaining the public peace. lend cheers.) 
Tell them, whose time is so valuable, and who made the severest sacrifices 
by the interruption of their industry and by their personal exertions, that 
you the Government, you the Legislature, value the institutions of this coun- 
try; and that you are determined to uphold them in all their leading principles 
| and upon their ancient foundations; and, so far from dissatisfying, you will 
encourage those whose conduct you have admired to similar demonstrations of 
—- and active exertions for the future. (Loud cheers.) The constitution of 
this country is strong enough to bear these temporary departures from the 
ordinary laws. You found it necessary to resort to them at other periods, and 
when such extraordinary powers have ceased to exist the constitution has been 
restored in all its native dignity and energy. (Cheers.) So it will be on this 
occasion. After the lapse of these two years it will be in your power to consider 
whether you will continue the authority which this law gives, or permit it to expire.” 

Crossing the Channel in imagination, Sir Robert made this concluding declara- 
tion—“ My firm belief is, that the security of every existing Government depends 
upon rigid abstinence from any interference with what is passing in France. We 
may maintain our own opinions on that subject. I have mine. But I believe it 
to be essential to the peace of the world and to the stability of government, that 
the experiments now making in France shall have a fair trial, without being em- 
barrassed or disturbed by extrinsic intervention. (Loud cheers.) But at the 
| same time, with respect to social principles, I must say this, that I hope the work- 
| ing classes of this country will not be deluded by the doctrines that are held upon 
that subject which intimately concerns their labour and the wages of labour. 
(Loud cheers.) If the doctrines that are there maintained be true—if there be 
indeed an antagonism between capital and labour—if it be true that all men, with- 
out reference to their different capabilities, different strength, and different capaci- 
ties, are to have some iron formula applied to them, and all to receive the same daily 
wages,—if these things be true, then all the experience and all the lights of the 
last hundred and fifty years have existed in vain. Let us burn the works of Tur- 
got, Say, and Adam Smith. Let us establish in triumph the doctrines of the 
Mississippi scheme, and the doctrines of that Law who was sup’ to involve 
France in misery and confusion. Let us wait for the results of this experiment. 
Let us calmly contemplate whether it is possible that executive governments can 
be great manufacturers—whether it be possible for them to force capital to employ 
industry—whether they can contravene the decrees of Providence, and reduce 
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men, without reference to habits or strength, to receive the same wages. For He gave a warning to the public press, that though Parliament protected its 
God’s sake, give that social principle the same fair trial as you are about to see | own Members in the use of language that might be seditious or treasonable, yet 
given to the political principle. (Cheers.) But I doearnestly trust—I have that | the publication of such language by the press made the printer and publisher 
confidence in the good sense of the working classes of this country—that they | liable, as though it were their own original language. 

will believe that no false delusion of the compulsory sharing of profits, no enmity | Lord CAMPpeLyL admitted that the law would not reach Mr. Smith 
directed against capital, no distinction of competition among individuals, no over- | O’Brien for his language in the other House; but neither would it reach 
powering of individual enterprise by government undertakings at the public ex- | the editors, proprietors, and reporters of the Times for reporting Mr. 

mse, can possibly be for the benefit of the working classes, or have any other | (Brien’s lancuace. . 








a result than involving them in misery and ruin.” (Loud and continued With regard to reporting speeches, he would be the last man to punish faithful 
. rym en : — - = reports. He had indeed some years ago introduced a bill one clause of whic wt po 
ord Jonn Russet frankly avowed and justified his concessions. vided that no person who gave a bond fide and honest report of what passed in 


“In regard to the alteration which we have made in rendering that provision | either House of Parliament should be liable to punishment. That bill was seconded 
temporary which we at first proposed to be permanent, I must declare that I | }y Lord Brougham himself, and met with the entire approval of the Lord Chief 
think it to be of infinite value that any measure which passes the House at the | Justice, - 
present time should combine the advantage of being effectual for its purpose, and Lord Campbell went at lencth over the ceneral doctrine of the law on the 
of obtaining the concurrence of moderate men, perhaps over-afraid of any infrir ti , aaa 


A. “ question of “ open and advised speaking,” and showed that the bill introduced no 
ment of the law and yet unwilling to deny to the Government those powers whi new invasion of liberty. . 













may be necessary. My belief is, that the proposal we made, and which we ori- The Duke of WELtincTon highly approved of the object of the bill. 
=~ intended to be permanent, will be an improvement in the law; and that He considered it absolutely necessary t ses gta tie gs Be tig 
>, 2. a ~ 2 . at . 2 “eo - . - AAU OL eas J Dell y 4 oe oon wl - 

arliament, when hereafter it should consider it, will be disposed to adopt it as consequent on the gigantic meetings by which this and the sister country had 


part of oar parmanent legislation. But certainly, when I found many, not only been disturbed. Matters had come to that pass that the law was an object of 
among those fifty to whom the honourable Member for Manchester has aaverted, contempt to every one of the persons who broke it. When proceedings had been 
but several honourable gentlemen who sit on this side of the House, and who have | oommenced against three persons, and after they had been brought before the 
voted constantly with the Government in every division on the bill,—when I found | yf,vistrates aud bail had been taken for their coming to trial, one of them re- 
such men ready to give every power that might be necessary for any temporary peated the offence with which he was charged; and the other two carried out 
ae oat Goaiing whether such & power as that I have just alluded to should | their atte npts in an offensive mission to another country. What were those but 

part of our permanent legislation, I did not think that any majority we might aggravations of the offences already committed, and a throwing of contempt on 





obtain—and I believe we should have had as great a majority for the bill if we | the law? Through this coutempt of the law, there would soon be no authority 
a persisted in making the _ "cece question permanent ” se have obtained but that uf physical force. In 1831, there were extraordinary riots at Bristol, 
or it now that that provision is temporary—would be a compensation for violently | ay4 also at Lyons: at Bristol, Colonel Brereton saved the town from entire con- 
overturning the opinions of those gentlemen, when all that was required for pre- | gicration. and restored order, with one squadron of dragoons; at Lyons, a Mar- 
Sent purposes could be obtained with their concurrence. I therefore am not afraid | J.) of France needed 60.000 men to save the town from destruction. Such in 
of being accused of want of courage or want of consistency in consenting to that | y.91 was the re spect for the law in Bristol. But where was the respect for the 
alteration. - .. | law in London now, when hundreds of thousands of citizens and thousands of 
Lord John confessed that the law was brought forward not merely because it armed tro »ps were found necessary to prese rve the peace ? The transactions in 
was desirable to reduce many treasons to felonies, but because also it seemed that | Jyeland during the last few years had been the cause of this altered state of pub- 
the Government had not enough power to combat the peculiar kind of machinations | };.. feeling. A measure was necessary which should apply to such transactions. 
which might have been adopted against it. “I believe, in ado ting any altera- | jy. did not want to put down discussion, and hoped it would always be allowed 
tion of this kind you have to steer between two great dangers. I believe, that if | 95 every subject whereon it could be wished: but let it be at meetings of such 
ou leave tre and sedition to take thei J hecked expose Aen } ings, | 
: ly tl eason and sedition to take their course unchecked, you expose Not | numbers only as could hear what was said; and let not the meetings, under the 
only the constitution and government of this country to the greatest peril, but | pretence of discussion, be made assemblages to create terror and overpower the 
you run the danger that for weeks and months together the minds of the working | Government 








Classes will be disturbed—that the peaceful occupations of trade and industry | “J o.4 Denman agreed that in certain quarters there was a growing con- 
will be interrupted, and thus discontent will grow from the very absence of that . ali a rerrated 
siatols : = <o Rut if Pia he tempt for the law; but he thought that the feeling was overrated. 

ace and order which are necessary to their progress. But if, on the other hand, i te wegen De opt Ag occ y Demat. Ataaaigacce = EO 

in adopting such alterations of the law, and in furnishing the Government with gous hiram tie ap veloc sage Bernas os 7 —. oe 


such powers, you exceed that which is necessary for the occasion—if you at all tion in which hundreds of thousands of citizens held that law which they met to 
: %» J ACCC x ul scary 7 a ses ‘ ‘ith reward t master ‘tings, he thoug hey were -mselves 
interrupt the course of free discussion, whether at public meetings or by the press— uphold. With regard to mouster meetings, he thought they were themselves 
in that way vou i : : agape. -,. 4: | Misdemeanours, and might always be put down by the existing laws. With re- 
in that way you incur a danger equal if not superior, though in an opposite di- “or fat of the bill~the uri Ps £ challence possessed by prisoners 

rection. You then incur that discontent which you wish to prevent; you send spect to one point of the bill—the privilege of challenge possessed by prisoners—~ 
that discontent into other channels; and you find, further, that so far from secur- 
ing, you have materially endangered peace and order. We have endeavoured, in 
the measure we brought forward, and we shall endeavour in any course we may 
pursue, to avoid those opposite dangers. I do not believe that any man in this | 





he should be sorry to see prisoners in Ireland deprived of that privilege. 

Earl Sr. Germans gave the bill a qualified support; aud the second 
reading passed without opposition. 

The bill was read a third time, and passed, on Thursday. 


country or in Ireland, who wishes by peaceable means to promote any improve- Arwinc 1x DUBLIN. 
ments, as he may conceive them, in the law, or to obtain the redress of any griey- _ . , PP 
; In the House of Lords, on Monday, the Earl of ELLENBorovGu moved 


ances which he may think he suffers under, will be in the smallest danger from . oa 
stating those grievances in warm and strong language, because this bill shall that the return made on the 14th of March last, of arms and ainmunition 
have passed into law. I believe that he may trust the Government, the judges, seized and surrendered in Ireland under the act of last November, be con- 
and jurors of the country, so far as to feel secure that he will not incur any dan- | tinued to the 14th of April, and laid on the table. 
ger by such peaceable and honest courses. He had noticed that the sale of arms was proceeding to a vast extent in Dub 
He thought the reproach unseasonable and ill-placed which had been thrown on | lin, and that Government took no steps to declare that city a proclaimed district: 
Government, that it must not rely only on coercive measures, but must also in- | he had also noticed statements in the papers that the body of the students of 
troduce remedies. It would have been most cruel mockery if, when the people | Trinity College and the Royal Dublin Society had been refused the gift of arms by 
were daily perishing by famine in 1847, the Government had come to the House | the Lord-Lieutenant, on their requesting, in a loyal memorial, to be armed. Lor 
with these words—“ We have here a bill to extend the franchise of the people | Eilenborough saw nothing but ruin in this policy. Loyal subjects were becoming 
With respect to voting for Members of Parliament; we have another bill for the | surrounded by men armed for their destruction and the overturning of the Go- 
urpose of making the corporations in Ireland similar to the corporations in Eng- | vernment. ‘They would naturally be disheartened, and human nature would lead 
nd; the people want an extension of political privileges; and we will postpone | them to entertain ideas of a compromise where honour ought to forbid. Lord 
until afterwards any consideration of their state of famine.” However, imme- | Ellenborough asked whether Government intended to put a stop to the arming in 
diately after Easter, Governme would proceed to take up those questions which | the city of Dublin; or to submit to Parliament any measures for increasing the 
related to the political state of the Irish population. Lord John ended with this | protection of the loyal ? 








declaration of war against Repeal—* Any proposition which is supported by the The Marquis of Lanspowne consented to produce the returns, and re 
great body of the Irish Members, with a view to improve the laws of that coun- plied to the question— 
try, to improve the situation of landlord or tenant, or to remedy any social or po- | The Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland was the fittest judge of the time, place, and 


litical grievance under which they consider it labours, I shall be happy to listen | mode in which he should use the extraordinary powers intrasted to him: it could 
to: bat, whether in discussion, if discussion they choose—in debates in Parlia- | not be convenient that the proclamation of any district should be first announced 
ment, if debates they prefer, so that the matter may be argued—or if, on the | jn that House. The real extent of the arming had been greatly exaggerated ; 
contrary, by exciting the people to arm, and obliging us to take measures of force, and Lord Lansdowne mentioned instances of specific statements which inquiry 


if measures of force be necessary, I will, as long as I have breath or life in me, | had proved to be fictions. Still, Government was not indifferent to the real ex- 
Oppose the repeal of the Legislative Union.” ( Cheers.) tent of the movement, and desired that no mistake should be made by any party. 
On a division, the third reading was carried, by 295 to40. He begged most distinctly to state, that there could be no compromise; and 


On the question that the bill do pass, Mr. Hume, as a last protest, moved | that the Government would resist with its whole force every attempt to subvert 
that the words “open and advised speaking ” be omitted; but did not press | its rule in Ireland or dissolve the union of the two countries. 


for a division. The motion being negatived, the bill passed, amidst loud On Tuesday, Lord Beacmonr recalled attention to the subject. He 
cheers from both sides of the House. | had understood Lord Lansdowne that no training to arms was going on 


The bill was carried to the Lords; and the second reading was moved | in Dublin: he had been informed, however, not only that there was 
on Wednesday, by the Lonp CuanceLLor; who briefly explained its pro- training, but that it was known to Government. Was this true? 
visions. Lord Lanspowne was glad the subject had been mentioned again— 
Lord Srantey did not intend to throw any impediment in the way of The evening before, he did not know of any training having taken place, 


passing the bill; but he called attention to some points that had occurred though he felt no doubt that, if it had, and were discovered by the Lord-Lieute- 
nant, the act would be instantly put in force. Not twenty-four hours had passed 


to him on its perusal. . ar iff ‘or ining had t liscovered 
He confessed, looking to the importance of the alteration of the law proposed without that pe ge wom. — 7 nthe es ~~ pon hes) tee 
by the bill, he should have been better pleased if more than twenty-four or forty- yesterday, and be awe the as gee. - ove ling Ma : pe — it het al 7 - = 
eight hours’ notice had been given to the House to form its decision—especially offence had b ne arrested and brought oetere aoe rae hi he yo — 
as the law was founded only on temporary causes. Might not the Government found that, under the Dublin Police Act, firing at a mark within the city pre- 
have been contented with the powers given them in the seventh clause, of prose- ; , = : 
cuting for felony in certain cases although the facts proved might amount to Corrurt Borovens. 
treason? He could not see the benefit of a distinction between compassing the In the House of Commons, on Monday, a debate arose on the motion of 
imprisonment and restraint of the Sovereign and compassing his deposition—the Mr. Witt1am Evans, that a new writ be issued for Derby, in the room of 
first crime being evidenced by printing or writing, and the second not. He was the [tight Honourable Mr. Edward Strutt and the Honourable E. F. L. 
also under an apprehension that, as felonies were now first merged in treasons, | Gower, whose election the House had declared void. 
So misdemeanours would be merged in felonies: if that were so, cases would very The issue of the writ was opposed by Mr. Hume; who thought Govern- 
likely occur in Ireland where it would be most inconvenient to prosecute offenders - a " aintain the rules and orders of the House against 
for felonies, but where prosecution for misdemeanour might ave answered all ment were bound to maintain the rules and orders agains 


S. 
Lord Broveuam contributed some criticisms. 
If this bill were extended in its operation to Scotland, a prisoner there would, 


cincts was illegal. 


all corrupt practices at elections. ; — 
The Earl of Lixcotn thought there would be a gross injustice in dis- 
franchising Yarmouth and taking no notice of the long-continued practices 


for the first time, be deprived of his right to a list of the jury and a list of the at Derby— 
witnesses against him. Lord Brougham had always understood levying war to 
be a substantive offence; but under the bill it seemed to be no offence until levied 
* in order by force or constraint to compel” the Crown “ to change its measures 
or counsels, 


The House could never expect good to result from punishing a Member and re- 
warding his guilty electors. In the case of Sudbury, an inquiry had been made 
before introducing a bill; and that inquiry resulting in a confirmation of the 


| Committee's report, bill had been brought in and the borough disfranchised. 
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Lord John Russell would do a great public service if he would deal with this case 
in the same way. 

Mr. Curpers, as Chairman of the Derby Committee, stated that nine 
cases of bribery were distinctly proved; and there was reason to believe that 
400 out of the 500 freemen had been bribed. There were, however, 1,500 
ten-pound householders on whom no imputation had been thrown. The 
Committee were unanimously of opinion that the freemen, and they only, 
ought to be disfranchised. 

Lord Joun Russext thought that a great public advantage would be the 
consequence of the unseating of Members by Committees— 

Agents would be taught that bribery, instead of promoting the interests of their 
candidates, procured returns that were set aside. He thought that the report of 
the Committee called for some investigation by the House in regard to the cor- 
ruption of the freemen of Derby. He could not, however, agree with Mr. Hume 
and Lord Lincoln, that it was the duty of Government to take up such questions: 
in fact, he could not undertake, in ‘addition to the weighty business of Government 
already on his hands, to read through the evidence in the Derby case and esti- 
mate the degree of criminality in the electors. The bill to disfranchise the free- 
men of Yarmouth was introduced on the general wish of the House. There did 
not seem to be the same necessity here for immediate disfranchisement, but cause 
had been shown for further inquiry. Lord John thought that it would be far 
preferable, instead of any interference by the Government, if Lord Lincoln himself 
would take up the case. He agreed that it was advisable that the issue of the 
writ should be suspended for the present. 

Sir Ronert Pret concurred in the propriety of suspending the writ. 

On the general question of disfranchising the freemen, he would only state his 
opinion, that freemen who had resisted temptation ought not to be punished in- 
discriminately with those who had proved corrupt. Sir Robert did not desire to 
impose on Lord John Russell, in addition to his already overwhelming public du- 
ties, the labour of wading through the details of this subject; but hoped he would 
consent to es a local Commission, such as that in the Sudbury case, and 
lend the authority of Government to such legislative proceedings as might be ne- 
cessary. 

The suspension of the writ was also advocated by Mr. Epwarp ELiice 
junior, Sir Joun Hanmer, Mr. AGtionsy, Mr. Stanton, a member of the 
Derby Committee, Dr. BowrinG, and Sir GeorGe Grey: opposed by 
Sir Rosert Ineuis, Mr. Cotvive, Lord Incesrre, and Mr. Srarrorp; 
Mr. Stafford, however, suggesting to Sir Robert Peel, in his present position 
of peculiar leisure, the bringing forward a measure for purifying the ancient 
but corrupt borough of Derby. Mr. Evans was about to withdraw his 
motion, on the engagement of Sir Joun Hanmer to consider the subject 
with a view to bringing in a bill, but Mr. CoLvite objected to its with- 
drawal, and called on the House to divide. 

On a division, the motion for issuing the writ was negatived, by 199 to 43. 

On Wednesday, Mr. Aucustus Srarrorp moved for a new writ for 
Horsham, in the room of Mr. John Jervis, whose election had been declared 
void. The issue of the writ was opposed by many Members, and seemed 
to be against the sense of the House. Sir Joun Hanmer moved, as an 
amendinent, for leave to bring in a bill to appoint Commissioners to inquire 
into the existence of corrupt practices at elections for certain boroughs. 
After some discussion, the original motion was negatived without division, 
and Sir John Hanmer obtained leave to bring in his bill. 

Evection Recognizances Bix. 


In the House of Lords, on Monday, Lord MonTEAGLE moved the second 
reading of the Election Recognizances Bill; pointing out the defective state 
of the law, and quoting the authority of the Committee of the House of 
Commons as an inducement to the Peers to pass the bill. He was sup- 
ported by Lord RepEspALe and the Earl of Devon. Lord Srantey 
thought the bill offered the only practical means by which the other House 
could be helped out of the dilemma into which it had fallen. He admitted 
the bill would be an ex post fucto law, but still thought it would correct a 
casus omissus, and do substantial justice between the parties. The bill was 
opposed by Lord Brovanam, who thought there were irrefragable argu- 
ments against it. Lord Campsent objected that it would give an appeal 
from a proper officer, the Examiner, to a most improper tribunal, an Elec- 
tion Committee. The Lonp Cuancettor considered it altogether objec- 
tionable, and against every rule of justice. Lord Denman thought it a 
reversal of the spirit of all previous legislation on the subject, and calcu- 
lated to open a door to everything that was dangerous. 

On a division, the second reading of the bill was carried, by 19 Peers 
against 9. 

On Tuesday, the bill was considered in Committee. A desultory dis- 
cussion arose, but no amendment was proposed. Lord Brovaiuam ex- 
pressed his strong disapproval of the measure as it stood, and stated that 
he should move an amendment at a subsequent stage. The bill went 
through Committee unaltered. On the question that the report be brought 
up, Lord BrouGHAM proposed as an amendment, “ That nothing in this act 
contained shall be of force, by way of retrospective or ex post facto law, to 
aflect any vested interest or decide any question now pending before any 
court or in either House of Parliament.” On a division, this alteration was 
carried, by 21 to 16. 

Lord MonTEaGLE strongly remonstrated— 

Noble lords had gone away in the belief that the bill was ‘to be unopposed: 
immediately there was a whisper, and a division was taken contrary to every un- 
derstanding up to that time. If such surprises were allowed by Government, 
how was the public service to be carried on? He would move tomorrow, on the 
third reading, that the House do disagree with this amendment, and that the bill 
be restored to its original form. 





An altercation ensued between Lord Brovéuam and the Earl of | 


Mavmespory; in the course of which the Baron gave a “ most complete, 
stringent, and peremptory denial” to a statement by the Earl. Earl 
Grey requested, for the convenience of the House, that the conversation 
should drop: he hoped the bill would be modified and rendered less ob- 
jectionable before its next discussion. 


DENMARK AND THE DuTcuies. 

In the House of Commons, on Monday, Lord PaLMERsTON, questioned 
by Mr. James WILSON, made a statement regarding the recent events in 
Schleswig— 

“Her Majesty's Government have received several communications from both 
the Danish Government and the Prussian Government upon these matters; 
in fact, we have been in communication with both Governments. I should 
hope, from the disposition which has been expressed by both parties, that that 
overture may be accepted. With regard to an intimation from the Danish Go- 
vernment of naval operations, undoubtedly if the hostilities were to continue I 
should think it would be probable that the Danish Government, being strong at 
Sea, would resort to measures of interruption to the naval commerce of Prussia, 
and possibly of Hamburg, if Hamburg were to take an active part. I have 


not received official information of the crossing of the Holstein frontier by Prus- 
sian troops; but at the same time, from information I have received, I think it 
not at all improbable that it may have taken place.” 

When the formal motion of adjournment was made on Wednesday, Mr. 
DisraEL! availed himself of the opportunity to make a statement on the 
recent conduct of the German Confederation towards Denmark, and the 
treaty obligations by which Great Britain is bound to Denmark in respect 
to the Schleswig-Holstein question. 

He sketched the order of the transactions in Schleswig. The present King of 
Denmark, on ascending his throne at the commencement of this year, was an 
absolute sovereign. While not a cloud appeared to pi e the extraordinary 
changes which had since taken place throughout Europe, he had of his own vo- 
luntary motion conferred a most liberal constitution on the States of his kingdom. 
On his discovery that the Dutchy of Holstein objected to the project of uniting 
it more closely with the Monarchy of Denmark Proper and of assimilating the 
law of succession in the two states, the King immediately yielded to the wishes of 
the Holsteiners, and granted that they should have all the free privileges conceded, 
as a separate state. No freer constitution has been forced from any Euro 
Monarch in the few last months, than these, which were voluntarily granted by 
the King of Denmark to the States of his realm. 

Soon after the opening of troubles in Germany, however, by the working of 
machinery having its centre in Paris, a commencement of agitation and disatfec- 
tion was established in Schleswig, and in a short time a Provisional Government 
was extemporized. The King of Prussia receiveda deputation from that Govern- 
ment—consisting chiefly, it is believed, of Prussians who had left Prussia—and 
promised to take Holstein and Schleswig under his protection. He then, with- 
out any authority from the Germanic Diet, ordered those troops who had not been 
so successful as he intended in Berlin, and whose presence near Berlin he wished 
to dispense with for a time, to march and recover their laurels in an invasion of 
the borders of a friendly power. Indeed, the Diet itself could have given no right 
to occupy Schleswig, which is not a member of the German Confederation. This 
aggression united the brave Danes in support of their King: he led his army into 
Schleswig; signally defeated the rebels; and would have pacified every part of 
his dominions in three days if the steps of the erratic Court of Berlin had not pre- 
vented him. The only pretext of this interference is the German nationality of 
Schleswig; in other words, the shore of that dutchy is coveted by unmaritime 
Germany. 

iy the treaty of 1715 (the treaty of Gottorp) Great Britain guaranteed 
the King of Denmark the peaceful possession of the Dutchy of Schleswig, at least 
against the heirsof the Dukes of Gottorp. At the peace in 1720, Great Britain 
entered into a new treaty, by which an unlimited guarantee was given to main- 
tain the Danish King in ful possession of the Dutchy perpetually, against 
every power whatever. The Danish Government has called on us to fulfil our 
guarantee; and the plain alternative is now before us, of going to war on account 
of Denmark, or practically announcing that we no longer pay any respect to our 
engagements. 

Lord PALMERSTON, avowing great respect for Denmark, observed that 
the question which had arisen between Denmark and the German Con- 
federation was a question of right simply, and of right concerning only the 
Dutchy of Schleswig; and as this country has offered its mediation be- 
tween the disputants, it would be unfitting to express any opinion as to 
the side on which right preponderates. 

Mr. Disraeli had correctly quoted the treaty; and it was undoubtedly fitting 
that this country should stand by her engagements. But it should be borne in 
mind, that the purpose of the Prussian troops is not to wrest Schleswig from the 
Danish crown, but to support a og who hold that the Dutchy should under its 
ancient laws and constitution be incorporated and attached to the Dutchy of 
Holstein. It is not an attempt at conquest, but an intervention in regard to the 
future line of succession. 

OrpER oF GOVERNMENT MEASURES. 

On Wednesday, Lord Joun Russexu stated the intentions of Govern- 
ment with respect to the order of public business after Easter— 

“ On Monday the Ist of May, the first business would be a vote for advances for 
special purposes; first, the West Indian} loan for emigration, of which the sub- 
stance had been stated by the Chancellor of the Exchequer at the commencement 
of the session; and secondly, a resolution to enable the Government to advance 
again any repayment of money on account of the advances whicu were made in 
Ireland in the course of last year and the year before. On the same day, he would 
move the second reading of the Aliens Bill. On Thursday the 4th, he proposed 
to take the third reading of the Jews Disabilities Bill. On the following day, 
Friday the Sth, he proposed to go into Committee on the Alien Bill, if the second 
reading should be agreed to; and, if there were time to proceed with other busi- 
ness, Lord Morpeth would afterwards take the Committee on the Health of Towns 
Bill. If that bill, however, could not be taken then, or if it made very little way 
in Committee on that night, the Health of Towns Bill would be proceeded with 
on Monday the 8th. Ona Monday the 15th of May, the President of the Board of 
Trade would bring under the consideration of the House, as the first order of the 
day, a bill for the amendment of the Navigation-laws; and would state at the 
same time to the House the course which the Government proposed to take as 
regarded the registration of seamen and the registry of shipping. Mr. Labouchere 
would also state at the same time the general views which the Government took 
of the subject of light-dues to the Merchant Seamen's Fund; so that the House 
might have a complete knowledge of the intention of the Government on these 
important subjects. The Secretary for Ireland would on Monday the Ist of May 
propose to introduce a bill relative to the elective franchise and the registration 
of voters in Ireland.” 


REPRESENTATION OF THE PeorLe. Mr. Hume gave notice on Monday, that 
shortly after the Easter recess he would call attention to the present state of the 
representation of the people, and take the sense of the House on that question. 

Mr. Hawes. The Committee appointed to inquire whether Mr. Hawes’s re- 
turn was invalidated by his entering the House and taking the oaths without a 
certificate of his return from the Crown-office, have determined that the return is 
not affected by the irregularity; but they strongly recommend a strict adherence 
in future to the practice of the House. 

Correr AND Leap Duties. Oa Monday, Sir Cuartes Lemon moved as 
an amendment on the order of the day for going into Committee on the Copper 
and Lead Duties, that a Select Committee be appointed to inquire into the effect of 
the existing duties on the importation and production of copper ores. The Cuan- 
CELLOR of the ExcuEQuER opposed the motion, on the ground that there was 
no case for inquiry. On the other hand, the case was strong for giving further 
facilities to the importation of foreign ore. Qn the finance of the question he had 
but to remark, that the revenue on ores was already rapidly falling away. The 
amendment was also opposed by Mr. Lanoucnere, Mr. CARDWELL, Mr. GLAD- 
stone, Mr. Epwarp Turner, Mr. Muntrz, Mr. ScuoLerieip, Mr. Ronarts, 
Mr. Ricarvo, and Mr. James Wirson. Sir Charles Lemon was supported by 
Lord Grorce Bentinck, Mr. CAakEw, Mr. Wywp, and Mr. HENLEY. 

On a division, the amendment was negatived, by 102 to 35; and the House went 
into Committee. The CuaAnceLvor of the Excuzquer moved, and the Com- 
mittee adopted, a resolution imposing the following new duties— 

Copper ore, ls. per ton; regulus of copper, ls. per ton ; old copper, fit only to be ma- 
nufactured, 2s. €d, per ton ; unwrought copper, namely, in bricks or pigs, rose copper, 
and all cast copper, 2s. 6d. per ton; copper part wrought, namely, bars, rods, or ingots, 
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hammered or raised, 2s. 6d. per ton ; copper in plates, and copper coin, 2s. 6d. per ton; At Marylebone Police-office, on Monday, a strange case of self-accusation c: 
pig and sheet lead, 2s. 6d. per ton. : et ’ before the Magistrate. Mr. William ilien, : solicitor of Gray’s Inn, a 

Gams-LAw Bitt. The Game Certificates for Killing Hares Bill d through | himself up to a policeman, in the middle of the night, charging himself with 
the Committee in the Commons on Wednesday. On clause 4th, Mr. GRANTLEY | having robbed bis sisters. He produced the articles he had taken, some imita- 
BERKELEY proposed an amendment, preventing the destruction of hares by guns, | tion trinkets, worth only a few shillings. Mr. Wilton, the prisoner's partner, 
except by persons having an annual certificate: this amendment was carried, by | said he had been to Rye, to endeavour to arrange the embarrassed affairs of his 
49 to 44. sisters, and he had certainly brought away the paltry articles uced. They 

Epucation tn Waters. In reply to Mr. Hume, on Monday, Sir Georce | were probably taken as remembrances; for he had made a list of them, which did 
Grey said that the reports of the Commission were still under the consideration of | not look like robbery. His mind must have been disordered when he addressed 
the Committee of Privy Council on Education. No specific measure would yet be | the policeman. Mr. Broughton considered further inquiry necessary, and held 





proposed to the House. Mr. Blackman to bail. 

CHARITABLE Trusts. On Monday, Sir Georce Grey stated that the Lord Maria Eadon, a young woman of the town, was murdered on Sunday morning, 
Chancellor would shortly bring forward a bill for the better administration of , in Vincent Street, Westminster. She was found on the pavement, stabbed in the 
charitable funds. chest; and a man was near with a clasp-knife in his hand, who confessed that he 


was the murderer. This man, William Tomkins, with whom the girl lived, has 


Mr. Cuaries Cocurane’s Procession. On Monday, Sir Joun Yarve But- | ¥ 
“v Sites ieneka rocessing | since been arrested, and has confessed his guilt. 


LER inquired of Sir George Grey whether he had been informed that a procession 
of 150,000 persons were coming to him at the Home Office on Easter Monday, with 
a petition to the Queen on the Poor-laws; and that circulars had been sent to all The ro binces. 

Ge enien-henses i the conntny calling on the Sumates te eage their Stands ent The election at Bewdley has ‘terminated in favour of Lord Mandeville, 


of the union-houses to join in and swell the procession? Sir GeorGe Grey said, . Hy . 7 4 
three weeks ago be had received an intimation from Mr. Cochrane, which he had | Wl0 obtained 171 votes against the 156 of his opponent, the Honourable 


answered by stating, with other information, that a deputation of a large num- | Spencer Lyttelton. 
ber of persons could not be received. Moreover, in Easter week it would not be A highly respectable meeting of the middle classes was held at Notting- 
convenient to receive any deputation, Sir George had in the last few days | ham on Monday, to consider the actual state of the country. The meeting 
received from several boards of guardians information that circulars signed by | was called by the Mayor, on a requisition bearing the signature of 138 per- 
Mr. Charles Cochrane had been received addressed to “Mr. Smith,” and some- sons who had acted as s cial constables on the late Chartist d t tho 
times to “ Mr. Jones,” at their union-houses—as if taking for granted that some | -1),. \avor presided: — oon wll k . ripmemege egy ca 
rson of one of those names would be in a workhouse—informing Mr. Smith, or he Mayor presided: among those who took an active part were the Reve- 
fir. Jones, of the intended demonstration, and requesting any such person to per- | T2d Mr. Brooks, Vicar of St. Mary's, and several other reverend gentle- 
suade his friends to travel to London and join the procession. Sir George | 17°» the late Mayor ee members of fw Corporation, Mr. J. C. 
thought Mr. Cochrane and his manifestation might be safely left in the hands of | Wright the banker, Dr. M‘Douall, and many of the Chartist leaders. The 
> ap ti . Chartists proposed one amendment, recommending the Charter; but it was 
Easter Recess. The House of Commons adjourned on Wednesday, and the | not pressed; and perfect unanimity prevailed. Mr. Brooks and Mr. Wright 
House of Lords on Thursday. Both Houses meet today, merely to witness the | bore testimony to the terrible distress existing in the town: in the market- 
Royal assent to the Crown and Government Security Bill; and then adjourn for | place and its neighbourhood, said Mr. Brooks, there were fifty shops unlet. 
the Easter holydays. The House of Commons will resume its sittings on Mon- | We give the substance of the resolutions that were adopted— 











day the Ist, and the House of Lords on Thursday the 4th of May. That the Town-Council be requested to present to the Queen and Government 
an expression of loyalty and attachment. 
The ¢ ourt. That all reforms by unconstitutional means be repudiated. 


Tu Queen and Prince Albert are still at Osborne, in good health, and That while the meeting was fully impressed with the duty of maintaining public 
take daily exercise together order, it was at the same time deeply conscious that many and grievous evils did 
eng * + +s truly exist; that private distress, commercial embarrassment, and a widely- spread 

ME Ne by et gs a reek J aoa P “ ace to he spirit of dissatisfaction, pervaded the community; and that. it was the bounden 
a: vie te 5 vac othe <a till Mon Pin al teak a ehle oi aire duty and interest of all classes to impress upon the Legislature the adoption of 
Wednesday y yi y oe — measures as the present grave circumstances of the empire impera- 

° tive emand. 

The Queen held a Court and Privy Council on Saturday. At the That the excessive and increasing amount of expenditure of the State imposed 
Court, Dr. Sumner was presented, and did homage on being appointed | an intolerable pressure on the people, which was aggravated by its unequal dis- 
Archbishop of Canterbury; Dr. Hampden, on being made Bishop of Oxford. | tribution, exhausting the energies of the industrial and commercial classes; that a 


At the Privy Council, the Archbishop was introduced and sworn a Privy | rigid system of retrenchment was necessary, from the highest to the lowest de- 
artment of the Government; and that a just and equitable levying of the public 


Councillor. Lord Lansdowne had an audience. P 
Lord John Russell arrived at Osborne on Thursday, and had an au- | burdens should be adopted. 
dience. At Knutsford Quarter-Sessions, on the 14th, the appeal of the Reverend David 


_ The Queen's return to town seems to be fixed for the 2d of May; the | Seddon, Vicar of Mottram, against an affiliation-order of the Magistrates of Hydc, 
infant Princess to be baptized on the 13th, and her Majesty's birthday | made on the 10th of January last, was heard. Mary Green, the Sunday School 
to be kept on the 27th. State balls will be given on the 19th of May aud | teacher, by whom the order was obtained, and a number of other witnesses, were 
the 16th June, and a concert on the 31st of May. examined at great length; and discrepancies of testimony were exposed. The 
Zp li trial lasted two days, and it ended in the quashing of the order against Mr. 
e sPetropolis. Seddon. 

A project has been set on foot to found F testimonial ” of “deep grati- A gang of Kentish burglars have been captured. They broke into a house at 

Mopham Green, on the Wrotham road; bound an old gentleman with ropes, and 


tude to Almighty God,” and of “ admiration ” for “ the brilliant and admi- ; 7 _— : 
~ayp - . then ransacked the place. The robbers, seven in number, were captured at 
rable example to Great Britain and the world,” set by those who united to | various places, with stolen articles upon them; and the Rochester Magistrates 
preserve order in the Metropolis on the 10th instant, especially the mem- | jaye committod them for trial. 
bers of the working classes who joined in that effort. A committee headed by 
the names of the Archbishop of Canterbury, Lord John Russell, Sir George IRELAND. 
Grey, Viscount Hardinge, Lord Stanley, Sir Robert Peel, and many other The Law Courts in Dublin opened on the 15th. In the Queen's Bench, 
persons of political and social eminence, has been formed to carry out this Mr. Justice Crampton addressed the Grand Jury on the subject of the 
project; and has published a peg! dated from Cockspur Str = sedition-charges against Mr. O’Brien, Mr. Meagher, and Mr. Mitchel; who 
ep ty os ; hy Meson - be Metrepelis be ype herp se nar appeared at the bar. The Grand Jury returned true bills on all the in- 
2 : . ; - a ’ | dictments preferred. As the trio returned from Court, they were followed 
and where a suitable site may be best obtained, a free hospi ital dedicated to the by a large crowd, whom they repeatedly endeavoured to address; but the 


d service of th le. “nia : 
i Soansh ani Gouda the poorer parishes in building baths and wash- | 2Umerous police interposed whenever the oratory commenced, with the 


houses for the accommodation and service of the people, and for the promotion of | Official “ move on! ng 

public health, personal cleanliness, and domestic happiness and comfort. On the 16th, thirteen young men were arrested in a house next to the 
“3. To afford assistance where required, and under certain conditions and | Police station in Ship Street, on the charge of drilling and military exer- 

regulations, to established irstitutions tor the benefit and assistance of the poor.” | cising for revolutionary purposes. They were unarmed, but were march- 

ut further suggestions are invited. All the London bankers have ing, facing about, &c., under the orders of one Gogarty, when discovered 

agreed to receive subscriptions. by Prender, the Police sergeant; who arrested them. Mr. O'Hea ap- 
At several parish and district meetings in the Metropolis, some opportu- | peared for the prisoners, and raised the point, that the act under which the 

nity has been taken to express undiminished loyalty and gratitude to the | charge was made was aimed at “ large assemblies of armed men meeting to- 

active guardians of order on the 10th. gether for wilitary movements”: these thirteen men were neither armed 
The Police Commissioners have issued a notice warning the public that nor such a large assembly as was meant. The Magistrates, however, held 

& procession advertised by Mr. Charles Cochrane for Easter Monday, to | all the parties to bail to appear at the next Commission. 

carry a petition to the Home Office, will not be permitted; and announcing | ‘The Limerick Rifle Club had sharp practice yesterday evening. The 

that regulations will be issued, and strictly enforced, for the preservation | target was a rude sketch, in chalk, of the “ human face divine”; over which 

of order. | Was inscribed, in large letters, the word “ Clarendon.” One gentleman gave 
The Chartist Convention has continued its sittings daily. Several | a most convincing proof of his proficiency by planting a ball on the top of 

members avowed a proper disapprobation of the fraudulent signatures | the nose of this flattering likeness of Viceroyalty ; a feat which elicited 

appended to the Chartist petition ; some, however, countenance a sup- | much laughter.—-Correspondent of the Freeman's Journal. 

position that they were the result of inimical practices. Plans for the , ; 

adoption of petitions on the subject of the Charter,in a more trustworthy | Ata meeting in Templederry, the Reverend Mr. Kenyon, noted for a 

shape, have been transmitted to the local Chartist managers. The meeting | turbulent dispute with the local Magistrates about a wall, thus stirred up the 

of the “ National Assembly,” formerly announced for the 24th instant, | men of Tipperary— 

has been postponed to the Ist of May. Mr. Kenyon—* There are three men, the bravest of the brave, about to suffer 

———— for their patriotism. But these brave men are determined to fight the Govern- 
At Lambeth Police-office, on ‘Thursday, John Campbell was charged with as- | ment—yes, and to conquer the Government.” ( Cheers.) 

saulting Mr. James, a grocer of Lambeth Marsh. The complainant stated, that | A Voice—* We'll all fight with them too!” 

he had suffered the greatest annoyance because he had acted as a special con- | Mr. Kenyon—*“I ask you again, are you ready to die for Ireland?” 

stable on the 10th: a number of the people employed at Messrs. Maudslays’ as- | Several Voices—“ Yes, yes, all ready to die this minute.” 

sembled round his shop, endeavouring to prevent the purchase of goods from him: Mr. Kenyon—* Do you fear, you starved, and —— and lashed wretches— 

reports of child-killing and other crimes were circulated about him, and even | do you fear death? (Cries of “No, no!”) Well, then, I tell you that if things 

songs abusing him were sung about the streets: on Sunday morning a number | go on as they have done, another million of you will have died of starvation with- 

of men came before his shop and abused him; Campbell seized him by the breast, | in the year. You that are farmers will be looking for soup at the degrading 

and shook him. The Magistrate was inclined to fine Campbell 20/.; but, at Mr. | soup-kitchens; slavery will be innate in your race. Your grandchildren will be 

James's intercession, he reduced the penalty to 51, or two months’ imprisonment. | born with flat noses, worse than the Negroes of the desert; and you will only be 
At the London Assizes, on Saturday, several men were convicted of assaulting | remembered with curses on your apathy. You have resolved to support Mitchel, 


policemen and special constables on Moniay the 10th, and were sentenced to va- | Meagher, and O'Brien, in any way or anywhere Government may render it 
rious terms of imprisonment. | necessary for them to require your services. (Cries of “ We have! we'll die for 
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them!”) That you will not suffer them singly and individually to be prosecuted, 
and perhaps immersed in a prison, you standing apathetically by with your hands 
in your pockets. (“Vo,o/”) You say you won't; but if you do, you deserve 
to be whipped, lashed, and fed on porridge for all eternity. 
to do for—(A Voice, “ Whatever you like to tell us”)—I rejoice to hear you say 
so.” Mr. Kenyon proceeded to argue, that no great revolution was ever brought about 
by mere moral force, and that physical force was the only thing to right a nation. 
hey ought, he said, to “conquer the Government, or die.” (Cheers.) In the 
interim, they ought to prepare for the fight; they ought to get arms privily; and 
(Oke when the moment comes, every man must arise and do battle bravely. 
Cheers.) 


The Reverend Mr. Bermingham, priest of Borrisokane, addresses to Mr. | 


Meagher a letter printed in the Nation, containing these passages— 

“ My good people, the times are eventful and portentous; no man knows today 
what tomorrow may bring forth. Prepare, then, for the worst; be not taken by 
surprise, and be not found defenceless. By the word ‘ prepare,’ I mean simply 
two things—First, make your peace with God; ‘ put your houses,’ as the Serip- 
ture has it, ‘in order’; dispose yourselves to die. 


made these preparations, keep steady; let nothing tempt you to a premature or 
tial outbreak. The English Government—which, after deliberately starving 
undreds of thousands of you, I look upon is capable of anything—may tempt 
you to a precipitate committal of your cause to a doubtful issue: but resist, by 
patience, the temptation. Recollect that England's necessity is Ireland’s oppor- 
tunity: wait for it, bide your time.” 
“When the day of your struggle shall come—when your liberties as well as 


your lives shall be invaded—then let it not be a turning out of two or three coun- | 


ties, but let Ireland rise to the contest as one man; and let every man, as he is 
about taking his position to perform this most glorious act of his life, make a vow 
to the following effect: ‘1 vow before God and my country, to lessen, if I can, by 
one man at least, the enemies of my native land, and to die.’ When being thus 
prepared, and having made the foregoing vow, you are fairly committed to the 
combat, don’t show yourselves to the enemy on the hill-side or on the plain; but take 
him from the dike, the fence, the hedgerow, from the broken bridge, or the ob- 
Structed railway. Be sure you do all the mischief in your power—or all the good 
I should say, for the mischief is the good in this case—by all the means within 
your reach, and think not for one moment of living: ‘ To do or die, or ‘ to do and 
die,’ be this your motto. You will, however, please to remember that you bide 
your time, you wait your opportunity; God will present it to you, and make you 
feel it when it has come. He will give you a sign which you cannot mistake. 
‘And Jonathan said to the young man that bore his armour, ‘Come, let us go 
over to the garrison of these uncircumcised: it may be the Lord will do for us; 
because it is easy for the Lord to save either by many or by few.’” 

Dr. Kennedy, the Romar Catholic Bishop of Killaloe, has written a letter 
of reproof, signed “ your afllicted Bishop,” to the Reverend Mr. Ber- 
mingham, for his unchristian language. “ As for me,” says Dr. Kennedy, 
“T will only say, that these letters make you appear to be entirely out of 
your place, and that you should either speedily retrace your steps or at once 
manfully retire from the sanctuary.” 

There was a grand soirée of Repealers on the 15th, at the Music Hall, to 
hear from the deputation sent to Paris the account of their doings. The 
most distinguished attendants were Old Irelanders; one of whom, Mr. 
Stritch, took the chair. One of the first proceedings was the due presenta- 
tion to Mr. Smith O’Brien of the flag borne before the First Regiment of the 
Trish Volunteers of 1782; given to him by Mr. Barry, its possessor. All 


Oe, 


the speeches were restrained and mild, and related but little to the French | 


reception of the deputation. Mr. O'Brien stated that Mr. Richard O'Gor- 
man junior remained in Paris, in direct communication with French and 


Trish officers in the French army, to learn how the resources of Ireland | 
might be made most available to her: he was also there to keep out of | 


the way of Government till after the trials. Mr. O'Brien ended his speech 
by urging the peasantry to attend diligently to cultivation, that there might 
be a good “ commissariat.” 


Mr. Meagher and Mr. Mitchel spoke; the latter vowing, that as long as | 


he had a tongue or a pen, he would inculcate disaflection to the English 
Government. Mr. Doheny expressed his determination to violate the Par- 
liament bill then under consideration of the House of Commons—the Go- 
vernment Security Bill. He would joyfully go to the hulks, and leave his 
wile and children to the care of his country. 

The Repeal meeting at Conciliation Hall, on the 17th, was marked by 
an abated fervency in the oratory. There were, indeed, indications of a 
crisis in the existence of the Repeal Association. Mr. Maurice O'Connell 
spoke of the possibility of that being his last speech. Mr. John O'Connell 
said there was a class out of doors who desired to suppress the expression 
of the opinions held in that hall, and even to overturn the Association. 

Alluding to the hint given by his brother, he declared they would not be un- 
faithful to the principles left them as a dearest legacy by him whom they had 
lost. If their associates rejected their advice, they would retire, and mourn in 
silence for their country. For himself, he would seek in France or free America 
a humble retreat, where he could escape from British domination. His father’s 
ashes rested in Dublin. They had not been borne to mountain solitudes, but 
had been laid where the people whom he loved so well might visit his tomb. But 
if the moment came when his counsels were forg.tten and his principles departed 
from, and the people took after rash, hotheaded enthusiasts, that moment it 
would be no longer right to leave his ashes among the people, and they should be 
borne away to more grateful regions! (Cries of dissent.) 

The Reverend Dr. Miley made a notable harangue “for order, peace, 
and legality.” 

War would be folly, for it would inevitably bring back the famine. 
England was at peace, and would be glad of the opportunity to crush Ireland. 
But who would venture to guarantee for six weeks the present tranquillity? It 
behoved them not to look to an émeute or a street rebellion, but to consider well 
their obstacles, and proceed with determined perseverance, with patience, but 


with wise activity. A triumphant termination would then crown their struggle. | 


They had on their side the enthusiasm of the world; and it did seem that the 
Spirit was come upon them which Providence seemed to be evoking throughout 
Europe for the regeneration of nations. 

“ We must address ourselves to the Sovereign of the Irish people, and pray her 
gracious Majesty to dismiss the Whig Ministry from her councils, and to select 


other advisers who are better able to cope with the difficulties uf ihe times, and | 


who shall be prepared to treat the demands of Ireland as they deserve. ‘Thus 
acting, I have no doubt whatever, that it is in the decrees of Providence that 
speedily, and without bloodshed or disaster, the just demands of this country will 


be conceded. But if the same ordeal is in store for us that has been reserved for | 
neighbouring nations, and a baptism of blood be necessary for the liberties of | 


Ireland, then, so far as the Catholic clergy are concerned, I am of opinion that 
their age aoe and their duties will be in no respect different here from those of the 
pee ic clergy in the newly-emancipated states of the Continent.” [Enthusiastic 
cheering, agai i 


including 


oy and again repeated, greeted this sentiment. The whole audience, 
e females in the gallery, stood up simultaneously; the men waving 


What are you about | 


Secondly, arm quietly and | 
Without tumult, for your defence, whenever the day for such shall arrive. Having | 


Moreover, | 


| their hats and the women their handkerchiefs,. When silence was restored, Dr. 
Miley continued.] “I repeat this sentiment with the utmost deliberation: my 
hopes are unshaken, my confidence without a shadow of doubt, that our great 
object can be achieved by an adherence to constitutional means religiously fol- 
| lowed; but, on the other hand, as I have said, should it be the decree of Provi- 
| dence that neither are we to be exempt from this ordeal so terrible, then it is our 
duty to bow to that celestial decree, and for each, in this as in every other 
affliction, to take as his motto, ‘If this chalice cannot pass from me, O - 
venly Father, unless I drink it, thy will be done!’” (Loud and long-continued 
cheering.) 


On Saturday last, a large meeting of the principal inhabitants of Belfast 
and its neighbourhood was held, at the calling of the Mayor, to signify 
their confidence in the Lord-Lieutenant. The Grand Jury of the County 
of Cork assembled at the Spring Assizes, and the Magistracy and gentry 
of Fermanagh, likewise met on Saturday, and adopted memorials of con- 
fidence. 

There was a demonstration at Dungannon on the 14th, for the purpose 
of organizing a loyal association. ‘The Earl of Ranfurley presided, and 
was the principal speaker. 

He thought there was no danger that Dublin could now be taken by surprise. 
But the concentration of troops there left the remote parts of Ireland liable to out- 
break. “ Suppose that a rebellion should take place in this county, or the county 
Monaghan; suppose it were to begin in the neighbouring mountains; I put it to 
you to say in what predicament we should be. We have no soldiery—perhaps a 
| few might be had from Charlemont; but if exposed to the attack of a very con- 
siderable body of insurgents, what available defence could we make, if we are 
| without unanimity amongst ourselves ? ” 

As to the association—* It is proposed that the association shall comprise this 
town and a large portion of the neighbourhood surrounding it. A committee will 
be appointed to make such arrangements and regulations as shall be thought ad- 
visable. I should say, generally, that the members of the association should be 
told off in sections, each with a leader; and all of them will be ready, in case of 
necessity, to be sworn in as special constables.” 

An impression had been encouraged that the Orangemen were lukewarm as to 
the repeal of the Union: this society offered them the opportunity to disprove 
that without interfering with the principles of their own society. 

A resolution for the forming of “ the Loyal Association of Dungannon ” 
was agreed to. 

The run for gold has extended tothe banks in the North. It is asserted 
that the chief draft arises from the withdrawal of money by the larger 
depositors. 

The Belfast and Ballymena Railway was opened last week. 


SCOTLAND. 

The Queen has appointed Dr. James Miller, Professor of Surgery in the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh, to be Surgeon in Ordinary to her Majesty in Scotland, in 
the room of James Syme, Esq., removed from Edinburgh. 

Lord Patrick James Stuart, M.P., is appointed to succeed his late brother, the 
Marquis of Bute, as Lord-Lieutenant of the county of Bute. 





Certain Chartists in the North of Scotland are organizing and arming. 
A great meeting was held at Aberdeen last week, while the Lords of Jus- 
ticiary were in the town on circuit, and a procession paraded in the Castle 
Street Square. On Monday, there was another demonstration, to hear the 
Convention delegates on their return from London, and Mr. Ernest Jones. 
The Committee of the National Guard, which has organized itself while 
| the Convention sat in London, reported that 500 members had been en 
rolled. It was resolved to order a gun and bayonet from Birmingham for 
each member. Arrangements are made for a great number of simultaneous 
| meetings. 





Foreign and Colonial. 

France.—Paris has again been in great commotion. The Provisional 
Government is said to be divided, and the members of the moderate ma- 
jority in fear of the power and projects of the minority. On Saturday, a 
| Government bulletin, of the stamp of those before issued by M. Ledru- 
| Rollin, and aimed at influencing the approaching elections, was posted on 
the walls of Paris. It contained these passages— 
| Citizens, we could not pass from a regimen of corruption to a regimen of 

legality in the course of a day or an hour. A moment of inspiration and 
heroism sufficed for the people to assert the principle of truth; but eighteen 
years of falsehood oppose to the regimen of truth obstacles which a breath can- 
| not overthrow. If the elections do not effect the triumph of the social truth—if 
| they be the expression of the interests of a caste, estranged from the confiding 
| loyalty of the people—the elections, which ought to be the salvation of the Re- 
public, must prove its destruction. The people who made the barricades would 
| have only one means of saving themselves; and that would be to manifest a 
| second time their will, and postpone the decision of a false national representa- 
tion. 

“ On some points wealth claims its privileges, and menaces us with the pain of 
conquering when we should have merely wished to persuade. 

“ Let the country-people everywhere join the inhabitants of the towns, and the 
latter unite with him who in the name of all and for the common glory con- 
quered the principle of a noble and happy futurity. Everywhere the cause of the 
people is the same; everywhere are the interests of the poor snd the oppressed 
identical. Should the Kepublic fall at Paris, it would not only full in France, 
| but in the entire world, which has its eyes fixed upon us, and is heroically strug- 
gling for its emancipation.” 

There are also reports that a warm altercation lately arose between M° 
Marrast and M. Ledru-Rollin; which at last ended in M. Marrast’s buffet- 
ing his antagonist in the face, and branding him with cowardice,—Rollin’s 
ouly answer being, vows of political revenge. 

Again, it is said that M. Blanqui, accused of treachery under the late 
régime to his own Republican party, has declared war with the Govern- 
ment, and is labouring to overthrow them and establish a Committee of 
Public Safety. The documents published by M. Taschereau have been an- 
swered by him in a long declamatory defence, which denies their author- 
ship: he professes to show numberless inaccuracies in them, such, it is ar- 
gued, as he never could have made; and he endeavours to ridicule them 
into discredit. 

Two large meetings were convened for Sunday,—one by a party bent on 
considering the question of the organization of labour; the other, by the 
| trades of Paris, to choose supplementary officers of the National Guard. 


| With regard to the last, it seems that the working classes had complained 
to M. Louis Blanc that they were insufficiently represented at the late 
elections; and it had been arranged with General Courtrais that they should 
| elect additional officers, who should be placed on the staff. The assem- 
blage, consisting of about 20,000 persons, was held in the Champ de Mars; 
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the other, of about 5,000, at the Hippodrome. The first was conducted | 
without any incident of significance, and the elections were made in good 
order; though during the delivery of speeches, some cries of “ A bas Lamar- 
tine!” were raised. At the Hippodrome meeting, M. Blanqui himself pre- 
sided, and there was very exciting oratory. The Government having re- 
ceived information that the meeting had sinister objects, suddenly evoked 
a vast counter-demonstration of physical force. 

The rappel was beaten throughout Paris; the National Guards seized 
arms, and hastened from their occupations to their posts. Artillery was 
brought into position, for the first time since the revolution of February, | 
at the Hotel de Ville, the Mint, and several other places. Ball-cartridges, 
were distributed, and heavy patrols of 500 guards paraded near all the points | 
thought vulnerable. By noon, 60,000 Guards were concentrated near the 
Hotel de Ville: along the quays, the Boulevards, and in the principal 
streets on the North of the river, 160,000 more were ranged, including 
40,000 of the Suburban Guard and 20,000 of the Garde Mobile. Mean- 
while, M. Blanqui’s meeting ran its course: it concluded its deliberations 
by resolving to proceed immediately to the Hotel de Ville and demand the 
resignation of M. Lamartine, with some other members, and the admission 
to the Government in their places of Cabet, Raspail, and Pierre le Roux. 
Coming to the Pont Neuf, however, they found the bridge occupied, and 
learnt the full extent of the great array brought out against them: hearing 
cries against the Communists as “ perturbateurs,” and seeing that the 
Guards had a very “ fighting air,” they prudently dispersed. 

In the afternoon, crowded deputations repaired to sympathize with the 
Provisional Government on its reassured position. The members appeared 
at the Hotel de Ville; and M. Lamartine addressed a vast assemblage of | 
citizens. Replying to a deputation from the National Guard, he said— =| 

“ This day was announced to the Provisional Government as a day of danger to 
the Republic; we were sure beforehand that it would be a day of triumph for the } 
country and for its children. I know by a recent trial, and I can see it by the 
visage of many amongst vou, and by the intrepid and moderate energy which fills 
the beart of the armed citizens of the capital, that we, that France, will not want 
any other guard, any other army, than this civil, voluntary, spontaneous army, 
which has been formed of itself, not at the first tap of the drum, for you were 
armed before the call to arm was beaten, but which is formed of itself at the first 
rumour of danger for the country and for public order.” 

He declared that attempts had been made to sow division in the Provi- 
sional Government; but he said— 

“If some differences of opinion, as is natural to expect in the great councils of 
a country, are to be seen in the Administration, unity exists in the patriotism, in 
the same love for the Republic, in the same devotedness which animates them to- 
wards Paris and France. This union is the symbol of that of all the citizens. | 
Permit me to offer you, not iu my own name, but in that of the unanimity of my 
colleagues, the deep-felt thanks, not of the Provisional Government, but of the 
whole of France, tor whom this would have been a day of calamity and of civil | 
war if the Government had been divided; and which, thanks to your energy, will 
be for her the day of the definitive and pacific triumph of our new institutions, 
which we wish to hand over entire and inviolate to the National Assembly, which 
will be the supreme unity of the country.” 

M. Marrast received a deputation from the trades present at the meeting | 
on the Champ de Mars, on Sunday: they protested in the name of that | 
meeting against reports alleging their want of loyalty to the Government. 
M. Marrast admitted that there were grounds of complaint— 

“The constant thought of all the members of the Government, without excep- 
tion, has been to seek out means to ameliorate the situation of the working class, 
and to give employment and food to all that require it: we have not less than 
70,000 persons now inscribed for that purpose. Temporary palliatives are not 
enough, and I admit frankly that they present several objectionable points. The 
question ought to be grappled with boldly, and the turning of man to account by man 
ought tobe put a stop to. Wewant that credit should be organized on sufficiently | 
wide bases to be accessible to all; that institutions should be established in such 
& way as to put the workman in ssion of instruments of labour; and that a 
large system of professional education should complete their commercial emanci- 
pation at the same time that universal suffrage confirms their political emanci- 
pation.” 

The great mass of the Guards were dismissed in the afternoon; but 
some were retained at their posts through the night. It was stated that 
M. Blanqui was the prime agitator, and that he was supported actively by 
Ledru-Rollin, and to some extent by Louis Blanc, Flocon, and Albert. 
The Univn reported thus the proceedings at M. Blanqui’s Central Repub- | 
lican Club on Sunday evening— 

“ The first speaker, one of the bureau, began by saying —‘ Today we have been | 
vanquished; and I came to speak to you as conquered men, that is to say, with 
hatred in the heart and vengeance in the hand!’ He then went on to say that, 
when the workmen were assembled in the Champ de Mars, a message was | 
brought them on the part of the Provisional Government, to the effect that the 
Hotel de Ville was threatened, and that their assistance was required. ‘ But,’ 
cried he, ‘oh, what treason! Whilst we were thus being called on, an appeal 
against us was made to the National Guard; and the National Guard also were 
told that an attempt was made to overthrow the Government, and that they were 
required to defend it!’ In compliance, he said, with the demand, the work- 
men hastened to the Hotel de Ville; but their astonishment was great, on 
the arriving at the Pont St. Michel, to see the Hotel surrounded with 
bayonets. ‘This, he added, ‘this, citizens, is the signal of reaction! 
There are men who have divided the inhabitants of Paris into two classes: 
but wo to those who have assumed the responsibility!’ Another speaker 
said, that the lesson which the people should deduce from what had occurred was, 
never to descend into the street unarmed. A third demanded, that in order to 
enable the people to assemble rapidly, which was at present impossible, an orga- 
nization similar to that of the old secret societies—that of the Droits de l'Homme, 
for example—should be adopted. Citizen Blanqui said, that that had not been 
done, because such measures recalled the times of tyranny, and that it had been 
hoped that under the reign of liberty they could dispense with such assistance. 
But he added, that as the counter-revolution was being organized, he would the 
next day nominate chief's of sections, and establish the Société Central Republi- 
caine on the basis of the old secret societies. A formal proposition to that effect | 
was adopted. A young man in the auditory ventured to raise a cry of ‘ A bas le | 
Communisme !’ he was seized by members; but the bystanders protected him, and 
he was let alone. M. Blanqui wound up the sitting. He stigmatized what he 
called the cowardly, weak, and ridiculous triumph of that day. He said that his 
greatest sorrow was to see more than half tliir misled brethren (meaning the 
workmen in the National Guard) taking part in the reaction. He declared that 
what he called the enthusiasm of bayonets was too cowardly to last; and he con- 
cluded by exhorting his hearers to display confidence, courage, and patience, until 
the great day of retribution should arrive.” 

A correspondent of the Times professes to report the proceedings of a 
previous secret sitting of the club— 

“ The leaders proceeded to organize their forces in a military manner; the mem- 
bers to be held ready at a moment’s notice to take arms and descend into the | 


| 


| on Sunday last had been deceived ; and 


streets. Each member was instructed to be provided with two muskets, the one 
deposited at his residence, the other in another em of the city; and never to 
abroad without having ammunition in his pockets. M. Blanqui addressed & 
meeting in language of the most exciting nature. He denounced the National 
Guards as cowards, and maintained that the workmen who had joined their ranks 
t when the clubs should see a necessity 
for raising the standard the workmen would join them, and the National Guards 
would not have the courage to encounter them in the streets. He invited the 
people to pay no more taxes or tolls, and insisted that all proprietors should be 
compelled to abandon one year’s income for the benefit of the people. Arrange- 
ments were made to secure codperation from thirty other clubs whose members 
held similar doctrines.” 

An article appeared in the Ré/vrme of Monday [M. Ledru-Rollin’s paper] 
which maintained the impression that there was some division in the Cabinet. 

“ Yesterday,” said the writer, “was but a day of dupes. The National Guard 
lent itself, without doubting of it, to an infamous machination. It served as a 
coadjutor to the reactionary party, which is chanting victory. This early rappel, 
this sudden taking of arms, this irruption of the National Guard of the suburbs 
into the heart of the city in commotion—all was but a false alarm; a mere effect 
without cause, or rather, all that was but the effect of an impious calculation 
which speculated on terrific conflicts. * * * We repeat, that the National 
Guard has been the tool of an ignoble intrigue; but the reactionary party has 
played its game badly, and was too hasty. In a few days the National Guard 
will do justice to the reactionary party.” 

The threat conveyed in these last words created a feeling of uneasiness, 


| and orders were given to the National Guards to be on the alert and read: 


to hasten to their posts. At five o'clock on Tuesday morning, the soun 

of the rappel was heard again, and there was a repetition of the grand 
muster of Sunday; but it was discovered to have been made on a false 
alarm,and rumours of attacks on stations during the night were found to 


| have been fictitious. General Changarnier reviewed the National Guards, 


and told them it was indispensable they should be relieved and assisted by 
troops of the Line. The citizens concurred, and were even anxious for the 
recall to Paris of some regiments. The General promised that 7,000 men 


| should enter that day; and the citizens engaged with acclamations to go 


out to meet them should any resistance be threatened in the suburbs. In 
the course of the day, 7,000 troops marched into Paris, and contributed by 
their presence to restore a feeling of security. 

On Wednesday, the fears of an overthrow of the Government disap- 
peared, and measures were taken by them to bring to light the nature of 


| the adverse combination. Orders for several arrests had been issued, in- 


cluding a warrant against M. Blanqui; and the doors of some of the clubs 
were closed. The Government instructed the Attorney-General to com- 
mence some political prosecutions. Forty thousand troops were to be in 
Paris on Thursday; and the aged General Courtrais had resigned the 
military command of the National Guards of the Seine in favour of Gene- 
ral Changarnier. 

M. Cabet has written to the Provisional Government defending himself 
against reports. He says he was occupied on Sunday with a general meet- 
ing of the shareholders of the /’opulaire, discussing questions concerning 
the Icarian Communists, when he heard the rappel, and was told that a 
mob of Communists headed by himself were marching to assail the Go- 
vernment and establish incendiarism and pillage. He and his friends con- 
tinued their deliberations, till the violent cries of the National Guards ad- 
vised him to leave his home with his wife. He declares his love for the 
working classes, and appeals to his labours for them. His doctrines 


| are those of the Gospel, and are doctrines of peace; which he would main- 


tain only by discussion and persuasion, and only see adopted by free 
consent. Afilicted by the late events, and resolved to refute the charges 
against them of desiring rude and violent changes in France, he and hig 


| friends will emigrate to America, and try his system there at their own 


peril and risk. Meanwhile, as his club has been closed by the owner of 
the house in which it was held, from fear of injury to his property, and as 
the National Guards still raise through Paris the cry of “ Death to Cabet 
and the Communists!” M. Cabet calls upon the Government to remember 
how great a disgrace to them and to Paris his death would be; and de- 
mands inquiry into the late dangers, and the calumnies uttered against 
himself. 

The Goverxment has abolished the salt-tax, and removed the prohibi- 
tion on the in ortation of foreign salt. The duties on import are to be, 
after the Ist ary 1849, 25 centimes per 100 kilogrames when imported 
by land, 50 nes imported by sea in French vessels, and 2 francs by 
sea in foreis ls. 

A trenchs.c reduction of the military staff has been decreed. Thirty- 
eight Generals of Division, including the names of Flahault, S¢ébastiani, 
Castellane, Gourgaud, Jacqueminot, Rumigny, Athalin, and St. Yon— 
twenty-seven Generals of Brigade, includisg Sainte-Aldegonde, Chabanne, 
and Thiery—four Colonels and five Lieutenant-Colonels on the Staff, and 
twenty-one Colonels—have been placed on the retired list. The number of 
territorial military divisions is to be lessened by one half. By these means 
alone, it is hoped to save 1,500,000 francs a year. 

The Boulogne and Amiens Railway was opened on Tuesday, and there 
is now continuous railway travelling from Paris to the Boulogne shore. 

Continued insubordination is provoked in the provinces by the arbitrary 


' Commissioners from Paris. The list of towns in which disturbances have 


occurred is too numerous to quote. The most serious affairs seem to have 
been at Troyes, Beauvais, Montauban, Carcassonne, Auxerre, and Quesnay. 
At Montauban, M. Sauriac has been twice expelled the town; each time 
returning with greater forees—at last taking even a battalion of artillery 
to reassert his authority. 

ScnLeswiG-Horster.—The Danish and Prussian troops had not made 
any movement of importance down to the 17th, the last date from Hamburg. 
A tight—a small affair of outposts—had occurred, in which the Danes were 
worsted and lost some prisoners. It is said that commissioners are endea- 
vouring to treat. 

GerMany.—The Germanic Diet, at its sitting of the 12th, resolved, 
among other things, that unless the Danes evacuate Schleswig, force must 
be resorted to. The union of Schleswig and Holstein should be upheld by 
arms. 

The accounts from Posen are contradictory; one day reporting excessive 
outrages, next contradicting those tales. It seems plain that the German 
and Polish populations are widely estranged from each other, and that Ge- 
neral Willisen has a difficult task to reconcile his policy to each national 
party. It is said that the King has signed an ordinance dividing ten cir- 
cles from the province of Posen; but the act has not been promulgated. 
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Polish army of some 20,000 scithe-men was encamped on the 11th, near 
Schroda, and demanded to be incorporated in the regular army of Posen. 

A Berlin decree of the 11th fixed the distribution of the delegates to the 
German Diet among the provinces. The numbers are 159 without Prus- 
sia Proper, 191 with it. 

Orders in Council appeared on the 15th reinstating portions of the Code 
Napoléon in the Rhine Provinces, where previous orders in Council had 
repealed the better half of the Code. 

An official list of the soldiers killed and wounded on the 18th and 19th 
of March has been published: it shows that enormous exaggeration dictated 
the received accounts published at the time. Three commissioned officers 
and 17 noncommissioned officers and privates are the sum of those killed, 
or who had died of wounds, on the 12th of April; the wounded were 14 
officers and 14 noncommissioned officers, 225 rank and file, and one surgeon. 

There was a serious rising of the prisoners in the House of Correction at 
Spandau on the 13th instant. It became necessary to call in the military 
and order them to fire. A prisoner was killed on the spot, and another 
wounded mortally. One of the turnkeys was killed in the first outbreak. 

At Aix-la-Chapelle, an affray between workmen and soldiers had taken 
place. The military were confined to barracks on the 15th, and the city 
was patrolled by the Burgher Guard. 

At Hesse Cassel, there has been an insurrection again. The Elector de- 
termined to dismiss General Lepel, and the Minister of War who refused to 
countersign Lepel’s dismissal. A great mob assembled, combated with the 
body guards, drove them into their barracks, and took possession of 
the town during the whole night of the 9th. On the morning of the 10th, 
the Elector issued a proclamation of regrets and forgiveness. On the 11th, 
order was restored, and the people and troops fraternized. 

Professors Struve and Hecker have attempted a Republican movement in 
some of the towns of Baden. At Constance, on the 13th, M. Hecker en- 
deavoured to get a republic proclaimed; but failed. At Eberlingen, M. 
Struve was partially successful, but only briefly so. The Germanic Diet 
has issued orders for the arrest of the agitators, and has sent a force in pur- 
suit of them. 

The German Republican Legion, headed by Herwegh, is in Alsace: M. 
Spatz and Venedey, members of the Council of Fifty, have been despatched 
to negotiate for its entry into Germany peaceably, its passage to the North, 
and junction with the Schleswig-Holstein forces. 

The Ex-King of Bavaria had arranged to depart for Switzerland—his car- 
riages were actually at the door; but the reigning King dissuaded him, and 
the journey was abandoned for the time. 

Hottanp.—At the Hague, on the 17th, the new constitution had ap- 
peared. The Radical party complain that it is less liberal than the con- 
stitution of Belgium. 

An ordinance appeared on the 15th, proclaiming Menado in the island 
of Celebes a free port. 

Iraty.—The King of Sardinia has forced the line of the Austrians on 
the Mincio in three places between Mantua and Verona. A letter from 
Turin, of the 15th, even states that the fortress of Peschiera, at the foot of 
Lake Garda, has fallen: this is doubtful, but the fort is at all events be- 
leaguered by a great force. Steamers on the Lake Garda have been seized, 
and troops sent to its North coast to seize on Riva and Roveredo, operate 
against ‘Trent, and cut the Austrian line of operations in their rear towards 
Vienna. The King’s army now amounts to about 38,000 men and 110 

pieces of artillery. The Austrian force is larger, but is broken into 
isolated bodies. 

The Provisional Government of Milan has declared the dissolution of 
all local provisional government, and summoned local deputies to Milan to 
form a central government for all Lombardy. 

Signor Mazzini is at Milan, and Gioberti is expected there. The latter 
has declined to accept his nomination by Charles Albert as a Senator of 
Piedmont. 

Unirep States Ann Canapa.—The Caledonia arrived at Liverpool on 
Tuesday, with papers from Boston tothe 5th, and Halifax to the 7th instant. 

The news of the French Revolution, taken out by the Caledonia her- 
self, has been received in the United States with immense demonstrations 
of joy. Large meetings were held to express sympathy, and i!luminations 
were very prevalent. The elections in Connecticut have gone completely 
in favour of the Whigs. 

P a Astor’ died on the 29th, leaving property worth 25,000,000 
ollars. 

The Governor-General of Canada prorogued Parliament in person on the 
23d of March. The day of reassembling is the 2d of May, but a dissolution 
is expected. M. Papineau made a fiery speech against the Government. 


Miscellaneous. 
The following correspondence has appeared in the R’éforme and some 
other Paris journals. 





“ Paris, April 7, 1848. 
“Lord Brougham has the honour to offer his respects to the Minister of Justice, 
and, wishing to be naturalized in France, he has demanded certificates from the 
Mayor of Cannes (Var), where he has resided for the last thirteen years, and 
where he sses a property and has built for himself a mansion (chateau). 
Those certificates are to be forwarded directly to the Minister of Justice ; and Lord 
Brougham requests the Minister to transmit to him the act of naturalization with 
as little delay as possible.” : 
“ Paris, April 8, 1848. 
“My Lord—I must apprize you of the consequences which will ensue from 
the naturalization you demand should you obtain it. If France adopts you for one 
of her sons, you cease to be an Englishman; you are no longer Lord Brougham— 
you become Citizen Brougham. You lose forthwith all titles of nobility, all pri- 
vileges, all advantages, of whatever nature they may be, which you possessed 
either in your quality of Englishman or by virtue of the rights hitherto conferred 
on you by British laws or customs, and which cannot accord with our law of 
equality between all citizens. This would be the effect, my Lord, even did not 
the British laws possess that rigour with regard to those British citizens who de- 
mand and obtain their naturalization in foreign countries. It is in this sense that 
you must write tome. I must suppose that the late British Chancellor is aware 
of the necessary consequences of so important a demand. But it is the duty of 
the Minister of Justice of the French Republic to warn you officially. When you 
shall have made a demand in form, embracing those declarations, it shall be m- 
mediately examined. A. CREMIEUX.” 
“London, April 10, 1848. 
“ Monsieur le Ministre—I have the honour to acknowledge the receipt of your 
obliging letter of the 8th. 1 never doubted that, by causiag myself to be natu- 
ralized a French citizen, I should lose all my rights as a British peer and a British 








subject in France. I will retain my privileges as an Englishmanonly in England; 
in France I should be all that the laws of France accord to the citizens of the 
Republic. As I desire above all the happiness of the two countries and their 
mutual peace, I thought it my duty to give a proof of my confidence in the French 
institutions, to encourage my English countrymen to confide in them, as I do. 
H. BrouGHam? 
“ Paris, April 12, 1848. 

“My Lord—My letter has not been ge yours does not permit me, 
to my great regret, to forward your demand. You do me the honour to write to 
me— I never doubted that, by causing myself to be naturalized a French citizen, 
I should lose all my rights as a British peer and a British subject in France. 
will retain my privileges as an Englishman only in England; in France I should 
be all that the laws of France accord to the citizens of the Republic.’ I used the 
clearest and most positive expressions in my letter. France admits no partition: 
she admits not that a French citizen shall at the same time be the citizen of an- 
other country. In order to become a Frenchman, you must cease to be an English- 
man. You cannot be an Englishman in England and a Frenchman in France; 
our laws are absolutely opposed to it. You must necessarily choose. It was for 
that reason that I took care to explain to you the consequences of naturalization. 
In that position, therefore, and as long as you will remain an Englishman in Eng- 
land—that is to say, as long as you will not abdicate completely and everywhere 
your quality of British subject, and exchange it for that ot French citizen—it is 
impossible for me to give effect to your demand. A. CREMIEUX.” 

The Réforme adds— 

“At the moment of going to press we learn that Lord Brougham, in a letter 
received this day in Paris, renounces formally all naturalization in France.” 

[Lord Brougham stated to the Peers on Tuesday, that his application to 
the French Government to be allowed to become a naturalized subject of 
France had been made solely for the purpose of protecting his own pro- 
perty in France. He trusted it would not be supposed from his so doing 
that he favoured the Republican form of government. } 


Prince Metternich, with the Princess, and with Prince Lothar his son, arrived 
in London on Thursday, and is staying at the Brunswick Hotel, Hanover Square. 
The Prince remains incognito, and is styled M. Mittigua. The party will shortly 
proceed to Brighton or Kichmond for permanent residence. 

Donizetti the composer died at Bergamo, his native place, on the 8th instant. 
He had been for a long time in a state of imbecility. 

The Sydney papers report the accidental death of Lady Mary Fitzroy, wife 
of the Governor of New South Wales. Lady Mary, the Governor, and Lieutenant 
Masters, were driving in a carriage and four: the horses took fright, and ran the 
carriage against a tree, which dashed it to fragments: Lady Mary was killed on 
the spot; Lieutenant Masters died next morning; the Governor escaped with 
slight bruises. Several thousands of the inhabitants attended the funeral, to 
show their respect for Lady Mary, and sympathy with the Governor. 

Mr. Thomas Steele, formerly the “ Head Pacificator ” of Ireland, was taken out 
of the Thames, in a half drowned state, on Wednesday: poor Tom had thrown 
himself into the river from Waterloo Bridge. A waterman, who was passing. 
under the arch at the moment he fell, seized him, and held him afloat till, with fur- 
ther assistance, he was drawn ashore. He had left his cap on the parapet of the 
bridge: in it was found a small freshly-sealed label, marked “ Tom Steele, County. 
Clare, Ireland”; and at Peele’s Coffeehouse a number of letters were found 
which showed his mind to have been bent on suicide. Though not killed, the 
unfortunate man suffered —_S the concussion of the fall on the water: 
he was taken to King’s College Hospital, and treated with the kindest attention. 


We are informed, on the best authority, that the Earl of Auckland suggested, 
and the whole Board of Admiralty unanimously concurred in the suggestion, with: 
reference to Mr. Cobden’s misrepresentations of the Navy generally and of the 
Mediterranean squadron in particular, that an official letter, expressing the impli- 
cit confidence of the Board in Vice-Admiral Sir William Parker, Bart., G.C.B., as 
Commander-in-chief of the Mediterranean squadron, should be sent to this dis- 
tinguished officer; and the gratifying letter of contidence has accordingly been 
transmitted.— United Service Gazette. 

Ata meeting of “fifty-one Liberal Members of Parliament,” held at 17 St- 
James’s Square on the 13th instant, it was unanimously resolved— 

“ That it appears to this meeting that a more cordial understanding and co- 
operation are urgent!y required among such Members of Parliament as are favour- 
able to the extension of the suffrage, an equitable arrangement of taxation, a re- 
duction of expenditure, and the general advance of Reform principles throughout 
Great Britain and Ireland. That Joseph Hume, Esq., M.P., be Chairman; that 
Richard Cobden, Esq., M-P., be Deputy-Chairman; that Sir Joshua Walmesley 
be the Honorary Secretary.” 

At a meeting of the same party of Members, on Saturday, Mr. Hume agveed 
to give notice of motion for an early day after Easter, that he will bring ander 
the consideration of the House of Commons the present state of the repressatation 
of the people. 

There is a petition on behalf of Lord Henry Clinton against the return of Mr. 
Hawes for Kinsale.—Correspondent of the Freeman. 

Dr. Hampden, Bishop of Hereford, has appointed the Reverend William Hay- 
ward Cox, B.D., and the Reverend George Clark, M.A., his Examining Chaplains.. 

The following is a copy of a memorial to the First Lord of the Treasury, now 
in course of signature in both Universities. “The memorial of the undersigned 
graduates showeth—That the present system of the ancient English Universi- 
ties has not advanced, and is not calculated to advance, the interests of religious 
and useful learning to an extent commensurate with the great resources and 
high position of those bodies. That the constitution of the Universities of Ox- 
ford and Cambridge, and of the Colleges now inseparably connected with their 
academical system, is such as in a great measure to preclude them from intro- 
ducing those changes which are necessary for increasing their usefulness and 
efficacy. That under these circumstances, believing that the aid of the Crown is 
the only available remedy for the above-mentioned defects, your memorialists 

ray that your Lordship will advise her Majesty to issue her Royal commission of 
inquiry into the best methods of securing the improvement of the under-graduates 
of Oxtord and Cambridge.” A meeting of the memorialists, it is understood, will 
be held in London in May. 


The cooks of Paris struck for higher wages on Tuesday. Two hundred went 
to the Palais National to press their comrades; but the Commissary of Police 
came with a large force of the National Guard, and dispersed them. 

The Chinese junk has obtained a berth in the East India Dock, and is under- 
going repairs for exhibition to the public. 

“One of the officials” of the Sherborne Workhouse, having nothing better to 
do, has executed the following barefaced delusion. He wrote on an egg, “ Prepare 
ye, for the kingdom of Heaven is at hand”—placed it in a hen’s nest, and pretended 
the bird had produced it. Numbers of persons believed in the prodigy, and trem- 
bled. The local journal says that “ several of the ministers actually alluded to 
the matter in the pulpits.” On Monday, a notice was posted “ on the union gates” 
that the whole was an April fool hoax. 

A serious accident has occurred on the Caledonian Railway. Near Abington 
station, a nger-train ran into a ballast-train that stood on the line: the 
fireman had three ribs broken, and the shoulder of a breaksman was dislocated— 
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both now lie at Carlisle in much danger. This disaster was caused by the neglect 
of a signal-man, who was absent from his post. 

A young labourer at Gloucester went, the other day, to dry his clothes at a lime 
kiln: the lime-burner spoke to him, and then went to his dinner. On his return, 
he beheld the charred remains of the young man lying in the fire. It is thought 
that he had rolled into the fire while in a fit. 

The Nabob East Indiaman, homeward-bound, has been lost on the Ecrehou 
rocks on the French coast, off Jersey; having been driven out of her course and 
reckoning by stress of weather. Eleven persons out of the crew of twenty-one 
were lost by the capsizing of the boats. The loss in the ship and cargo will fall 
little short, it is said, of 50,0002. 

Cubert Church, in Cornwall, was struck by lightning last week, and totally 
destroyed. 

A systematic plunder of railway travellers at the Preston station of the North 
Union Railway has been brought to light. John Hetericks, a superintendent 
employed on the railway for some years, was recently dismissed for disobeying 
orders. He was afterwards suspected of having stolen a portmanteau; and his 
house having been searched, a great number of things, worth altogether some 
2001., were found—evidently stolen from the luggage of passengers. 

One Stopford got into ill-repute with the colliers at Wigan, because he had not 
joined in a turn-out; and threats had been uttered against him. Last week, a 
glass vessel filled with gunpowder was placed in his house, and exploded by 
means of a long train. The roof was lifted, and much damage done; but none 
of the inmates were hurt. 

The capital sentence on Calvert and Mellor, the men convicted of the murder 
of Mr. Wood of Faweather, has been commated to transportion for life. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Paris was the scene of another immense demonstration on Thursday. 
The Provisional Government presented colours to the Legions of the Na- 
tional Guards, and the day was made a great military festival, for the pur- 
pose of enabling the people to “ fraternize” with the troops of the Line. 
‘The members of the Government took their station at the Barritre de 
YEtoile; and the Legions marched past, each Colonel receiving the colours 
in his turn. The ceremony began at eight o'clock, and the passing of the 
troops did not end till past ten o’clock at night. It is estimated that the 
numbers of armed citizens that filed past was at least 400,000: of whom 
100,000 were the National Guards of Paris, 30,000 those of the Banlieue, 
16,000 Mobile, and 20,000 cavalry and infantry of the Line. The troops 
of the Line were everywhere received with cordial marks of friendliness. 
The day was very wet, but the spirits of the people were raised to high 
delight by the specticle. Not an accident occurred; and the demonstration 
seemed likely to strengthen the Government. At night there was a gene- 
ral illumination. 

The third number of M. Taschereau’s Rerue Retrospective contains some 
curious documents. Among them is a letter signed “ Agnes de Klind- 
worth,” dated 21st January 1848, reporting, in the name of the 
writer's father, a conversation which “a person who had lived a great 
number of years on intimate terms with M. Thiers” had had with that 
Minister. In that conversation, M. Thiers said— 

“ The country is advancing with giant strides to a catastrophe which will burst 
forth either before the King’s death, if that prince lives to a great age, or some 
time after the King’s death. There will be a civil war, a revision of the Charter, 
and perhaps even a change of persons in a high —, The country will not 
support a Regency, unless something great be effected to raise the character of 
the nation. King Louis Philippe has nothing founded; he leaves to his family 
the most arduous task to maintain itself.” 

M. Klindworth’s name figures in the list of persons paid out of the secret- 
service-money, for 6,950 francs. 

Another letter, addressed to “ My dear M. Guizot,” signed “ Fanny Rus- 
sell,” and dated from Wimbledon in September 1846, requests a place under 
the French Director-General of Indirect Taxes for the husband of a person 
who had been femme-de-chambre to the writer—Lady John Russell. The 
request met with eager compliance. 

Hamburg papers of the 18th instant state that the Duke of Brunswick had 
arrived at Rendsburg, and that the town was illuminated on the occasion. 

The inhabitants of Modena appointed a Provisional Government on the 
9th instant. Parma has also declared itself independent of its Duke. 





Advices have arrived in anticipation of the overland mail, from Calcutta 
to the 2d, Madras to the 8th, and Bombay to the 15th March. A dis- 
trict Governor in Oude has rebelled against the Lucknow Government, and 
heads 12,000 men against them. In the Nizam there have been several 
affrays between the partisans of two rival applicants for office; the Govern- 
ment being treated with contempt by both parties. 

Sir Thomas Turton has resigned his lucrative office of Ecclesiastical Re- 
gistrar; his successor, Mr. Sandes, taking office at the reduced salary of 
2,500/. a year. Sir Thomas is said to have been dabbling in shares, and so 
to have fallen much “behind hand” with his accounts; and the balance of 
the salary goes towards making good a heavy deficiency, stated in one re- 
port at 150,000/. 

The dates from Hong-kong are to the 28th February. The forces con- 
centrated at Canton have returned to their stations. 


Mr. Milner Gibson has resigned his office as Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade. To this piece of news the Times adds, perhaps sugges- 
tively—“ It is said that he will be succeeded by Mr. Wilson, M.P. for 
Westbury.” Such an appointment would eccasion no surprise; it might 
however, explain some bitterness that has been manifested on the part of 
leading Free-traders towards the gentleman who edited the Economist but 
supported the augmented Income-tax. 

Simultaneous meetings were held yesterday by the Chartists in London 
and many provincial towns, to elect delegates for the “ National Assembly.” 
Among the delegates elected for Manchester, were Mr. Smith O'Brien and 
Mr. Mitchel of the United Irishman. 

Many districts in Ireland are now enumerated as having elected mem- 
bers for “ the Council of Three Hundred.” 

Addresses of loyal support to the Lord-Lieutenant continue to arrive in 
Dublin. 

Lieutenant-Colonel H. §. Phillips, commanding the Fifty-seventh Regi- 
ment, addresses a letter to the 7'imes, denying the stories that the men had 
“shouted for Repeal,” and had shown signs of general disaffection: two 
men, intoxicated, had used improper language on the subject, and had 
deen placed under arrest. 





Jenny Lind is once more in England: she arrived yesterday, vid Hamburg. 
Her countrymen did not suffer her to depart without the most flattering tokens of 
regretful attachment. Thousands of people covered the quays and harbour of 
Stockholm and the adjacent heights, which command a view of the shipping, 
waving handkerchiefs, crying farewell, and shouting “ happy voyage!”. .The.ves- 
sels were stuck full of men in the rigging, who cheered the ste . Pie masi¢ of 
several bands played along the strand, and continued to float upon the breeze till 
the steamer had left the gazers far behind, and Jenny ceased to wave her hand to 
her native shores. “ What silly folks!” quoth the busy and grave Londoner. But 
he, nevertheless, duly planteth himself at the Opera, and goeth home, after hear- 
ing Jenny, with the conviction that he would willingly “do likewise,” if it were 
not that “the English do not understand these sort of things.” Their modesty 
wrongs them: they have shown on occasion that they understand what is good as 
well as their neighbours; and they will show it again in this case before the 
month of May is over. 





MONEY MARKET. 
Stock EXCHANGE, THURSDAY AFTERNOON. 

The demand for investments in the various descriptions of English Stock has 
continued without intermission. Prices have consequently been on the advance; 
and in the early part of today Consols for Money reached 83, at which price seve- 
ral bargains were effected. This high price brought Stock to market; and upon 
the publication of the seeond editions of the morning papers with intelligence of 
the Chartist movements in Scotland and the colliery disturbances in Warwick- 
shire, several speculative sales occurred. A decline of nearly 1 per cent imme- 
diately took place; and after being at 82 for Account and 824 for Money, the 
closing quotations are &24 4 for Account, and 82} % for Saturday. There is 
nothing worthy of remark in the operations of the last few days, unless it be the 
fact that several of the purchases alluded to have been made for foreigners; a 
large quantity of Stock having been transferred into the names of persons 
who evidently are not natives of Great Britain. Exchequer Bills continue 
firm at between 40 and 44 premium. The rate of commercial discount 
is about 3 per cent. In the Stock Exchange money is easily obtainable from day 
to day, or upon loans for short periods, at from 2 to 24 per cent. More activity 
has been displayed in exchange operations both on Tuesday last and today than 
for several weeks. Since the French Revolution, the business has been almost en- 
tirely confined to the negotiation of short bills upon Paris: these drafts are in de- 
mand to meet the payments of the large wholesale London houses who have taken 
advantage of the present depreciation in all descriptions of goods in Paris to buy 
extensively in that capital. The drawers of the bills in London provide for their 

yment in Paris by sending thither specie purchased of the Bank of England: 
it is understood that the Bank has in store very large quantities of foreign gold 
coin, which the parties seeking to remit gold to France have purchased at prices 
leaving a very fair profit to the Bank. The transaction is an advantageous one 
to both parties: the purchasers of the gold, by sending it to Paris, are euabled to 
draw bills upon their agents in that city upon terms yielding a profit of from 2 to 
4 per cent; while the Bank, by supplying the demand, avoids the expense of 
coining the foreign gold, and prevents the efflux of sovereigns. 

A decided change for the better has occurred in the Foreign Market. Bra- 
zilian have today risen to 66,—an advance of 7 per cent since Saturday, and 13 
per cent since the beginning of last week. Russian Bonds are today 85,—an im- 
provement of about 7 per cent since Saturday: during the height of the recent 
alarm this Stock was offered in vain at 72. Both varieties of Spanish Stock are 
about 1 per cent higher. Mexican Bonds have advanced in about the same de- 
gree. Portuguese Four per Cents are iikewise rather firmer, and have today 


| reached 154. Dutch Stock, though nominally from 1 to 2 per cent higher, is 








still not much sought after, and the transactions have been few. 

The change in the Railway Market, though not very great, is for the better: 
all the more important varieties of shares are about 1/. higher than they were last 
week; those of lesser note ranging slightly above the then quotations. The Fo- 
reign, or we should rather say the French Shares, are at a slight improvement. 
It appears probable that the intention of the Reputlican Government to assume 
the property of the various railways in France will not be carried out, as the de- 
termination of the question is to be deferred to the meeting of the National As- 
sembly. 

The accounts of the Bank of England, for the week ending the 15th April, 
exhibit when compared with those of the preceding week the following results— 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. Jacrease. Decrease, 
Mast ccocccccccccccccescocesecoccecesececsses £ZA550 = coves — 
Public Deposits. ....ececerceceecevecencncenes —— se eeee 1,465,183 
Other Deposits... ...eseccceeceesececceceeeees —— eee 10,900 
Seven-day and other Bills. ...-+++ eeeseeeceses 17,896 cesses — 
Government Securities, including Dead-weight..- 50,764 we oeee — 
Other Securities. ....cccccccsccccccccccccccces o=———e ececce 310,319 
Notes unissued......ssccccseceesveccseeeesece ——  eseecs 1,195,820 
Actual Circulation. ......+sceceeeeeeceeeeneees 355,910 eves == 
IssvuE DEPARTMENT. 
Notes issued... ..-eeccccecccececcccecceeenees —— tenes 832,915 
Bullion. ..ccccccccccccccccccccccccsvccccseees —— 838,087 
This week. Last week. 
Total Bullion in both Departments .-. + 13,764,254 + 14,602,431 
Actual Circulation. .......cececesecseccsseces 18,596,540 18,240,630 





The principal feature in this account is the falling off in the amount of bullion; 
which, eke, may be easily accounted for by the demand occasioned by the 
payment of the dividends, and that for exportation to France. 
SATURDAY, TWELVE O'CLOCK. 

The English Stock Market is heavy, the operators fur the full having gained 
confidence from the decrease of the stock of bullion in the Bank. The opening 
price of Consols was 82, and the quotations are now 82} for Account and 824 4 
for Money. Exchequer Bills are rather better, and are quoted at 45s. premium, 
In the Foreign Market, the quotations are nearly the same as on ‘Thursday, the 
tone being rather better. There is no material variation in the Railway Shares, 
nor any bargains of importance yet recorded. 










3 per Cent Consols « 82! } Danish 3 per Cents «++++++++ 50 6 
Ditto for Account -. 82 } Dutch 2} per Cents «++++++ 38 40 

3 per Cent Reduced —o— Ditto 4 per Cents. «++++++++ 56 58 
3} per Cents.....+. ee S185 Mexican 5 per Cents 1846... 14) 153 
Long Annuities oe | New Grenada «--+eeeeeeees 13 oo 
Bank Stock -.. — | Portuguese N.4perCepts 1842 143 15g 
Exchequer bills . «+++ 40 45 prem. Portuguese Old 1824....+..- 605 
India Stock... --eeeeeeeees a | Russian 5 per Cents «.-+++++ 85 90 
Brazilian 5 per Cents.....-- 62 66 Spanish (Active) 5 per Cents 114 12 
Belgian 4} per Cents ......- 50 5 | Ditto 3 per Cents 1842 ..--- 203 = 
Buenos Ayres «-++++++++..+ 18 22 VOMOZUCIA cececeecserenees 18 22 
Chilian 6 per Cents «-+++++. 








THEATRES AND MUSIC. 

The Italian Opera-houses, like the other theatres, have had no dramatic 
performances during Passion-week. Saturday last brought to a close the 
season before Easter; to the great satisfaction, no doubt, of the managers 
of both houses, who seem to have been hard put to it to keep things going 
during the unusual length of this part of the season. We may now expect 
them to resume the campaign with the full array of their forces. 

At Covent Garden, the ing night presented no remarkable feature; 
the Puritani having been performed in the same manner as last season. 

At Her Majesty's Theatre, the case was different. The opera was Lu- 
crezia Borgia, a piece sutliciently well known; but there was much 
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striking novelty in the manner of its performance. 
new contralto singer, Mademoiselle Schwartz, made her débit in the 
character of Orsini. Her success must have been a matter of no small 
anxiety to Mr. Lumley; who appears to rely on her to supply the deficiency | 
felt in his company last season, that injured the effect of several operas in | 
which Jenny Lind appeared, and, we believe, prevented her from performing 
some of her best characters. But any doubt or fear on this account was | 
removed by the excellent performance and triumphant reception of Made- | 
moiselle Schwartz. The part of Orsini is a slight one, affording no room 
for the display of dramatic power; but it showed us that the young actress 
is of a most engaging aspect—not regularly handsome, but possessing an | 
open, intelligent countenance, and an air of ingenuous modesty. In the 
small share of the dialogue she had to sustain, her elocution had an em- 
phatic clearness which left no doubt of her ability to exhibit force and pas- 
sion when they are called for. There was little for her to sing; indeed, 
her vocal efforts were confined to the single anacreontic song, “Il segreto 
per esser felice.” Aware that the audience would regard it as the touch- 
stone of her qualities, she began it with fear and trembling; but, through | 
all her trepidation, the beauty of her voice was instantly perceived. Em- 
boldened by encouragement, she gave the air with an effect increasing 
with every bar, and concluded it amid a tumult of applause and 
calls of encore. Her voice does not seem very powerful; but its tones | 
are uniformly delicate, and free from that coarseness in the lower notes 
which prevails among contralto singers, and is sometimes exaggerated by 
injudicious displays of depth. It is exceedingly soft and round; and its 
flexibility enabled her to give much lightness and grace to her sparing but | 
musicianlike embellishments. 

Mademoiselle Cruvelli, in the terrible heroine of the piece, transcended | 
her previous efforts. She had a more imposing presence than we could | 
have expected, and embodied the idea of baleful power which we attach to | 
the character. But it was in its softer and redeeming traits that she was | 
most admirable; the devoted love of Lucrezia for her son, her anxiety to | 
save him from her husband, and her despairing agony when she finds that | 
she herself is his destroyer. All this was in the true vein of tragedy, and | 
was so striking that it threw the musical part of her performance almost 
out of view. Perhaps there could be no greater proof of the excellence of | 
her singing than its being completely merged in the truth and force of her 
dramatic action. Gardoni was in all respects a fitting representative of 
the youthful Gennaro; and Lablache’s well-known personation of the 
Duke of Ferrara was as powerful and striking as usual. There is nothing 
on the stage more appalling than the calm, passionless, ruthless cruelty ex 
pressed in his every look and gesture. Lablache’s influence seemed to per- 
vade the whole performance; giving greater earnestness to the other actors, 
and deepening the interest of the entire drama. Taking the opera as a 
whole, we have rarely witnessed a more effective and successful perform- 
ance. 





On Monday evening and Wednesday morning, there were concerts at 
Her Majesty’s Theatre; and on Tuesday evening there was a concert at 
the Royal Italian Opera, Covent Garden. The performances at both houses 
employed the vocal and instrumental strength of the respective establish- 
ments; and, being given at reduced prices, afforded an ample musical | 
banquet on moderate terms. 

The concert at Her Majesty's Theatre, on Monday evening, opened with 
a selection from Rossini’s Stabat Mater, followed by a great variety of 

ieces; among them, Mendelssohn’s Symphony in A minor, Beethoven's 

janoforte Concerto in C minor, played by Thalberg, and a couple of his 
own fantasias. On Wednesday morning, the chief features were a selection 
from Donizetti’s opera La Favorita; Beethoven's Symphony in D; the same 
composer's Concerto in E flat, played by Thalberg; and a duet of De Beriot’s 
for the pianoforte and violin, performed by Thalberg, and M. Hermann, | 
a violinist of Parisian eminence, newly arrived in England. At both con- | 
certs Thalberg was the ost prominent object. For the first time in this | 
country, he appeared as the interpreter of the ideas of another, and em- 
ployed his powers in «x)ressing the grand and beautiful conceptions of 
Beethoven. The effect which, admirably supported by the orchestra of 
the theatre, he gave to the two concertos, especially that in E flat, was 
much greater than we ever before heard produced by a keyed instru- 
ment. His duet with M. Hermann was admirably executed by both. 
The violinist is of the German school; his style is pure, legitimate, and 
free from any of the tricks of execution,—in which respects it is akin to 
that of Spohr. His tone, without being remarkably powerful, is not defi- | 
cient either in sweetness or brilliancy; and his smoothness, facility, and | 
finish, belong to the highest class of violin-playing. The two great sym- 
phonies of Mendelssohn and Beethoven were magnificently performed: the 
charming andante in the latter evidently enchanted the audience. On | 
Monday evening, Mademoiselle Schwartz somewhat disappointed those 
who had witnessed her débit on Saturday, by singing an indifferent air of 
Mercadante with a degree of nervousness which considerably impaired her 
faculties. On Wednesday morning, Mademoiselle Cruvelli especially dis- 
tinguished herself by her admirable execution of the grand scena from the 
Freischutz; and Rossini’s buffo duet “ D'un bel uso in Turchia,” sung by 
Lablache and Coletti, was at once comic and beautiful. 

At the Covent Garden concert, the Stabat Muter was given entire: the 
solo parts were sung by Grisi, Alboni, Mario, and Tamburini; and the 
choral and orchestral portions of the work were *executed with great care 
and completeness, and with immense eflect. Besides this very beautiful 
music, there was nothing remarkable in the concert. As a set-off to Thal- | 
berg, the Parisian pianist, M. Prudent, was brought forward, and played a 
couple of his own fantasias: but there was not either in his composition or | 
performance anything to distinguish him from many other performers of 
the modern school; and he made little impression. ‘The remainder of the | 
concert was made up of the favourite pieces which the singers are in the 
habit of performing on the stage. 





OBSTRUCTION OF PUBLIC BUSINESS. 
No. IIL 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
London, 17th April 1848. 

Stmr—Great credit is due to Lord Stanley for the practical steps he has taken to 
meet a generally acknowledged evil, the encounter with which everybody has 
hitherto avoided. He is entitled to the more credit on account of his introduction 
of the question without party feeling and without party considerations. The sub- 
ject well deserves a full share of the session, since all other measures depend upon 
it for their completeness and for their early success. 





In the first place, the | 


Before the passing of the Reform Act, Reformers were forewarned that the 
want of organization would offer effective obstruction to the working out of their 
fair purposes. Every year’s experience has justified the prophecy. It is now 
of paramount importance to meet the difficulty, as regards both the multitude 
of measures which await the determination of the Legislature and the future 
working of our political system. The vindication of the constitution, in its pre- 
sent form, must be found in the practical results which are realized under it or by 
its means. And if its basis be extended, as it probably must be sooner or later, the 
irresistible pressure upon existing institutions can only be moderated by arrange- 
ments which after providing for the reception of complaints shall insure a fair 
consideration of them. Public men are apt to plead that they make great pro- 
gress, comparing present results with past; but though they may thereby rescue 


| themselves from an imputation often unjustly cast upon them, it is not the right 


standard or the standard that will permanently avail. The progress must be 
measured by the rapidity of their operations compared with the demand for exer- 
tion. It is not, however, rapidity that is so much required, as a steady onward 
progress without hesitation or vacillation. 

On these accounts, I attach much value to the efforts now made by Lord Stan- 
ley. Although the contemplated results are limited, they are valuable because 
they involve a distinct recognition of the evil, and because they must eventuate 
in complete results of the same useful character. 

Lord Stanley proposes to enable either House to defer from one session to the 
next, measures which have come from the other House and which for want of 
time cannot be well considered at once, and in the interval to refer them to a 
competent legal adviser for his investigation and report. 

These objects are in the right direction; but the necessity for them would be to 
a great extent removed, and the end more entirely reached, if the arrangements 
of the Government and of the two Houses for inquiry and for legislation were on 
a proper footing. 

Previous inquiry and systematic legislation, by lessening delay and removing 
obstructions, would place so much time at the disposal of Parliament—would re- 
duce so far the number of occasions on which it is necessary to withdraw a bill 
for amendment—and would establish among Members of Parliament to so much 
ew extent a common understanding as to the province, objects, and means of 
egislation—that the distracting pressure which is now felt would in all probability 
not occur except upon very rare occasions. 

The delays and failures do not, as is commonly supposed, arise exclusively or 
principally from the wording of measures, but from want of first ascertaining 
what the law is, what the grievance is, and the collateral as well as the direct 
matters which, to give effect to the reform, need alteration, or the mutual adapta- 
tion of the new and the old. This class of obstruction is to be met by previous in- 
quiry. Delays also arise from the imperfect state of information in the House. Mem- 
bers learn by objection ; and as ill-informed persons often put questions the most puz- 
zling and the er susceptible of an answer, objection is frequently successful 
through the mere inability of the Minister to answer it. Systematic reports, 
founded upon inquiries, is the remedy for this branch of the evil. Moreover, 
Members are now and then factious. They make untenable objections = 
wilfulness as well as ignorance. The timely publication of these reports, by 
creating a consciousness on the part of Members that the public knows that they 
know the real state of the matter, will get rid of obstruction of this kind. Fur- 
ther, such systematic reports would often render unnecessary inquiry by either 
House, or if inquiry must be made, facilitate and limit it; and thus remove another 
cause of delay. 

The officers who draw the bills having assisted in the preparation of such re- 
ports, would be cognizant of their contents. The provisions of the bills would be 


| full and complete; and beirg well considered, the arrangement would be good, for 


the arrangement depends upon the mastery of the subject; and the language, for 
the most part, depends upon the arrangement. 

All this labour should be performed before the bill is introduced. The officer to 
whom Lord Stanley purposes to refer the bills would have an invidious and hope- 
less task of it if it were not undertaken, in part at least, till the bills had 
passed one of the Houses. If the bills had not been written after some common 
and well-established method, his work would be too heavy for him, even if the 
whole of the recess should be employed upon it: for it would not be sufficient that 
he should point out inconsistency and error—he should show also by what means 
it is to be corrected, and that in mode and in terms. 

The remedy, too, being confined to one class of bills only, it would not be coex- 
tensive with the mischief. 

It seems to be necessary that the arrangements should extend to all bills, both 


| before they are introduced and during their passage through both Houses of Par- 


liament till they become law, and even when they have become law; and that to 
this end the whole force of labourers already at our command and engaged in this 
work,—the law advisers, the draftsmen, index-makers, printers, clerks, should be 
placed in intercourse, and made to combine their energies in one common scheme 
of action; a result that may be brought about by the easiest means. 

Let the Law Advisers of the different departments draw or revise the bills, or 
the provisions relating to the matters of their own departments, as they do now; 
but, instead of rivalling each other in diversity of manner, language, and even of 
Jaw, let them, by means ofa system of indexing, bringing together all matters of the 
same nature in the manner of a concordance, ascertain in what respects they 
differ; and let the discrepancies so discovered be referred to a Board of Reference 
which may consist of some of their number under the presidency of an eminent 
lawyer; and let the determination of that Board rule the practice, unless the point 
in question impinge upon matters of policy, in which case the Head of the Depart- 
ment should bring it before his colleagues, who for that purpose, and for the pur- 
pose of establishing common views and common action in the different departments 
of the Government, might constitute a Commiitee of Privy Council for matters of 
Law and Legislation. 

If a similar Committee were appointed by each House, we need not doubt that 
gradually our laws would attain as much “ uniformity in language, in form, in 
arrangement, and in matter,” as is attainable in human productions acted upon by 


| multitudinous assemblies like our Houses of Parliament. 


The Criminal Code, and the budget of law measures which have from time to 
time been recommended by the highest authorities of the law, might by such 
means be advanced by regular steps, and by so much relieve ordinary legislation 
_ details with which it is loaded through the imperfection of our general system 
of law. 

Considering that the remedy for the gigantic evils of which we are now treat- 
ing is to be obtained without creating new offices, but simply by giving effect to 
existing ones,—calling upon all to assist in the work of legislation, to the extent 
in all cases of furnishing the needful information, and in some of supplying the 


| provisions of new enactments in detail or consolidating the existing law,—I doubt 


not that every class of statesmen would willingly second any efforts in this 


| direction, of which Lord Stanley’s proposition has the merit of being a first step. 


It is from no disposition to undervalue that effort that I urge the con- 
sideration of the whole subject, but because I know that though our public men 
are sensible of the mischief, they are so distracted by overwhelming engagements 
that they cannot master the matter; and not being masters of the matter, they 
despair of obtaining that concurrence which in this country is necessary for an 
extensive enterprise. It is much to be desired that the opportunity which Lor 
Stanley’s energy has created should not be lost; but that in both Houses the sub- 
ject will be fully considered, and that the Government will be strengthened by a 

neral express' 

s; which, in face of the Statute-book—one huge bill of indictment of practical 


ge ion of opinion in favour of an improvement of the present state of 
thin 
mishosances on the part of the Legislature—it is impossible to justify. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE NATIONAL NIGHTMARE. 


WE cannot get up a national movement. Our boasted tranquillit 
turns out to be as much the weakness of inertia as the strengt 
of self-possession. In fact, the nation does not thoroughly possess 
itself; it is not master of its own action: desiring to move, it can 
get no further than the uneasy, convulsive, but enchained twitch- 
ings of anightmare. The signs of the mortified wish for move- 
ment are many,—the Chartist demonstration; the counter move 
of the special constables ; the endless recognition of “ something 
to be done,” in the newspapers even of Conservative colour; the 
Nottingham meeting to deprecate tumult and demand greater 
legislative diligence on behalf of the people; Lord John Russell’s 
declaration that he is open to proposals; the organized agitation 
of fifty-one Members of Parliament, &e. 

We are told, indeed, that this is no time for measures of altera- 
tion; and the Reform Bill is pointed out as a proof that such 
measures end in vain frustration. The Reform Bill was a measure 
confessedly imperfect : even Lord John Russell, notwithstanding 
his subsequent “finality” crotchet, admitted as much when he 
introduced the bill; but it was necessary to secure what could be 

ot then, leaving needful appendages to the progress of time : 
those remain to be supplied. But a period of revolution, we are 
told, is a bad time: a man who wishes to render his house secure 
even against the storm, does not make his repairs in time of hur- 
ricane. Yes, he does, if he can, and if he has been foolish enough 
not to make them before. Especially he does so if there is any 
foretokening of the hurricane before it comes. But this is an old 
pretext for shuffling out of inevitable duties: in times of quiet no 
one will attend to the precautions against the storm; in stormy 
times we are told that the calm is the period for repairs. The 
time, we say, is that in which they can be made, fair or foul. 

We need not, however, talk of hurricanes in England : the dif- 
ficulty, it appears, is not to control but to get up any truly na- 
tional movement. 

We have small expectation of witnessing any such movement ; 
and certainly it will not be advanced by those who shut their eyes 
to the obstructions, and accept pretences of action in lieu of the 
reality. The state of public opinion in this country is such as to 
impede and defeat action. The essentials of action are power 
and will; of virtuous action, also conscience. For all our oft- 
boasted manliness, it is the tendency of public opinion amongst 
us at present to waste its decision in weighing and balancing mi- 
nute conflicting details: absorbed in the inspection of particles, 
the pensive public has for the time lost the faculty of large con- 
ceptions. Will is checked by a moral cowardice. Conscience 
has degenerated into an effeminate, self-interested, pedantic dread 
of consequences, unless they be foreseen with a superhuman dis- 
tinctness and certainty. Our public will not go into the water 
until it can swim. Conscience—the instinctive perception of 
what is good and beautiful, and the instinctive desire to consum- 
mate it without regard to self-interest or “ profit”—is further 
corrupted by a moral scepticism which has sapped our faith in all 
but material welfare. We can do little from a generous desire 
for what is noble, but must justify it in figures. Even when we 
would chivalrously aid the helpless, it is only in some prudential 





way. We cannot read now how Mary Magdalene “wasted” the | 


ointment, without sympathizing with the objectors, and thinking 
that it might have gone in diminution of the poor-rates. Hence 
narrow and mechanical conceptions, a force of opinion frittered 
away upon details and trivialities, disuse of great simple move- 
ments by means of large sections of society. We are always 
wishing, hoping, and claiming, and cannot screw up our courage 
to realize our wishes in facts. 

This general tendency of public opinion was practically con- 
firmed by the Reform Bill, which expunged the “ rotten bo- 
roughs” and direct nominees of the landed aristocracy, and re- 

laced them by a new town constituency of the middle classes. 
hose classes are the furthest removed of all from impulse to ac- 
tion: they do not obey in any great degree the behests of educated 
thought, they do not feel the ruder instincts and the coercion of 
want: they are shielded from extremes, settled in mediocrity, 


dislike change, feel neither ambition nor the rougher impulse of 


passion ; they have no love of adventure—that love of action, and 
even of braving risk, which has distinguished every nation while 
it was rising in greatness and prosperity ; but rather they feel for 
any adventure, for any action without guaranteed consequences, 
all the dread of strangeness and effeminate timidity. 

The present substitute for a national movement is the organized 
agitation of the Fifty-one Members. The essentials of their 
movement are—extended suffrage, revision of taxation, reduced 
expenditure, and general reform. We can form no very high ex- 
pectations from this new attempt. It is evidently a sequel to that 
abortive “ Peace ” movement, which was to employ the ma- 
chinery of the late Free-trade agitation, and which was so lu- 
dicrously estopped by the universal outbreak in Europe. The 

romise of “ general reform” is too vague to raise any specific 

ope. As to reduction of expenditure and revision of taxes, we 
have already expressed our opinion: they are laudable objects, 
but in themselves they possess no quality for filling the public 
mind and satisfying the want for action. Mere extension of the 
suffrage can do little 
ments, or staying the public expectation. But the manner of the 
new agitation is what daunts too sanguine expectation: it is 


in the way of producing material improve- | 


| trivial ; it looks like a “humbugging ” project for improving an 
| Opportunity to restore consequence to certain Members who have 
| made mistakes, by tying them to the tail of “ popular measures,” 
| and to augment the importance of the gentlemen who club their 
resources together. 
| At the same time, it is to be admitted that the actual state of 
the House of Commons is a scandal and a public shame. The 
representative assembly meets annually to exhibit its inefficiency 
in the service of the nation—its disregard for the interests and 
wishes of the poor and most numerous classes, who form so large a 
part of “the people.” It “represents” nothing, at least with any 
| directness or accuracy. The narrow suffrage, reckoned at one in 
seven of the adult male population, makes the House a mockery 
of “ popular” representation; it has ceased to represent the aris- 
tocracy ; the manageable boroughs, and the element of corruption 
in the shape of “ freemen” and other electoral mercenaries, de- 
stroy all authenticity, and constitute an odious scandal, The 
Members of Parliament are not “ representatives,” but merely a 
privileged class—a sort of Peers by purchase, on a short term of 
years. 

While there exists this fraudulent institution, concurrently 
with a real power in the nation at large that ought to be repre- 
sented, but is defrauded of’ its right, there cannot be real tran- 
quillity or contentment; but agitation will only be kept in check 
by that effeminate and corrupt state of public opinion which 
makes it waver among doubts and compromises. We shall not 
have a thoroughly sound guaranteed tranquillity until the nation 
recover a spirit of manly activity and a generous ambition to do 
its work properly. Were such a spirit evoked, in lieu of that 
pufiing, Brammagem activity, which is its substitute, the real 
Parliamentary reform would commence ipso facto. With many 
the theory of our political system is a counterpoise of mutual 
checks, and our practice partakes too much of that idle and be- 

_numbing notion. The greatness and prosperity of every nation 
must depend upon the power that is in it; whatever the nation 
can achieve must be the result of that power brought into activity. 
The greatness and prosperity of the nation are to be advanced, 
therefore, by developing, uniting, and directing that power, not 
by neutralizing and checking it. Our so-called representative 
branch does not truly and effectively represent the influential and 
potential part of the nation, but representation is adulterated and 
enfeebled by the introduction of fictitious or base elements. It 
bears a very imperfect relation, in point of distribution, to the 
numbers or intelligence of the population. The nature of the re- 
quisite reform is indicated by the nature of the abuse. It is not 
so much a mere extension of the suffrage which is demanded to 
make the representative body truly to represent the real power 
of the country, but a readjustment of the franchise, so as to cast 
out the vicious elements that enfeeble the representative power, 
and take in a larger share of electoral intelligence and energy. 
But to the House of Commons broad principles are foolishness ; 
it labours under a congenital incapacity for great and de- 
cided action: if it could act at all, it would only be at the 
instance of some man capable of grasping the large subject of the 
nation and its wants struggling for utterance. We observe no 
sign that any man is prepared with a plan; so we must even be 
content with the Fifty-one. May we get out of them a trifle more 
than talk! 





LOVE, LAW, AND FORCE, 

Let us vindicate the claims of a great public servant, to whom 
we owe a debt of gratitude for benefit just conferred, but whom 
there is a disposition to libel in high quarters. We mean “ Phy- 
sical Force.” The Duke of Wellington, for instance, complains 
that force should supersede law. Sir Robert Peel deprecates the 
trouble thrust upon special constables to display the physical 
force possessed by the orderly section of society. Even a “ Spe- 
cial Constable "* advances from that chorus, and moralizes on the 
display rather to its disadvantage. 

Now, law cannot do without what is really one of the bases on 
which all law rests. Law is determined by the balance of public 
opinion, which directs what ought to be; it is “enforced ” by the 
physical force at the command of that public opinion. Law may 
be said to consist of the ascertained results of public — and 
of public force. But while there are any uxascertained results,— 
which there must be so long as there is any progress In society,— 
we shall have occasionally, on great points of doubt, to fall back 
on the two original bases of law, public opinion and physical force, 

The Special Constable, in whose tract it is not difficult to recog- 
nize the high and generous qualities that distinguish the author 
of The Claims of Labour, throws the chief responsibility on one 
large section of society, for neglecting a potent moral influence— 


“At the bottom of Chartism there is something socially wrong; not yn | 
politically or politico-economically, but socially wrong. You who know me well 
will see to what I am coming,—that 1 am upon my old subject of the duty of the 
employers to the employed, You are right: and why is it that I find in this re- 
lation’ so much that bears upon the present difficulty? Simply because every 
day's experience shows me more and more the great things that employers can 
do. In this country and others there are men with wonderful theories as to what 
may be done for the people, if something that cannot be altered were very dif- 


ferent from what it is. But when I find a wise employer of labour, whether 
“manufacturer, landowner, shopkeeper, chief of artisans, or in any other capacity, 
I presently see peace and order and solid work and improved health and further 
enjoyment of lite extend among those who are blessed with such a master. How 
easily, were it not invidious, might I not mention name after name, here and in 

* “ 4 Letter from One of the Special Constables in London on the late Ocea- 
sion of their being called out to keep the Peace.” Published as a tract by Mr. 
Pickering. 
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the North, of those who are such masters. The same thing applies, in a minor 
degree, to the head of every household—to all who are in authority. And when 
I ask myself how that which we agree to be mischievous in Chartism can be 
counteracted ; how those on the borders of Physical-force Chartism are to be kept 
within the bounds of Moral-force Chartism; how those who are on the bounds of 
Moral-force Chartism may be retained in the ranks of contented citizenship; nay, 
how the whole body of Chartists may be brought back to us, (and we ought not 
to despair of that,) I must look mainly to the influence permeating through a 
thousand channels, high and low, of those who come in contact with the working 
classes in some direct relation. Sum up the actions done throughout England 
any day: how many millions of them proceed from obscure sources of power and 
influence that never enter into our heads when we talk of ‘the Government of the 
country.’ That which all the wise books and articles in newspapers cannot do, 
at Jeast till they have well filtered downwards, kind words, considerate dealing, 
and friendly intercourse will do. This does not seem a grand remedy: I believe 
atrue one seldom does.” 

No doubt. The employing classes are the “lords” of society 
nowadays, and their demeanour can determine that of their 
dependents. All mankind might be won to loyalty by the moral 
force of love, “ if something” “ were very different from what it 
is.” The great impediment, however, is a feeling that is not 
limited to the relation of employer and employed—the “ aristo- 
cratic” estimation of rank in this country, and the adoration of 
wealth—the supercilious dislike of that extreme inferiority im- 

lied in the lack of rank or wealth. “ All men are brothers ” ; 

ut their mutual sentiments are those of elder brother and cadet, 
in a proud, selfish, and disunited family. Mend that, and the 
Special Constable shall rely upon something stronger than his 
staff. But obedience to a moral influence must be won, and won 
before that moral influence is exerted: it is not an engine for 
patching up hastily the gross laches of society, nor for coercing 
its rude elements at the moment. e 

For such service we must again fall back upon the rude engine 
possessed by the dominant power of society—force. Where law 
and love fail, that remains. Nor is it of necessity hostile to love 
and order: it istheir ruder ally. Hercules was the first reformer 
—the mythic knight-errant, who went about redressing wrong. 
While force remains in existence, to be used against right and 
order, force must be maintained to support right and order—a 
force informed by law and love. We still need it, and perhaps 
ever shall, on great emergencies. There is even an evil in the 
very rarity of the recurrence to it—that when the time comes 
we shall find ourselves less and less apt for the skilful and merci- 
ful employment of the mighty engine. Such demonstrations 
as that of April the 10th are “troublesome” to peaceful citizens 
and costly to shopkeepers; but they are not altogether without 
their consolatory and salutary considerations. 





FREE TRADE AND PUBLIC MORALS. 

Ovr fashionable and sad contemporary the Morning Post occa- 
sionally favours us with a sort of exceptional encouragement, that 
implies a good deal of regular but unuttered censure. Praise, we 
admit, is such an agreeable form that it might reconcile us to the 
strictures conveyed in it; but, such is the perversity of the human 
mind, that while we seize the agreeable we repudiate the dis- 
agreeable. Like the sick child, we snatch the sweet and decline 
the physic. Especially shall we do so now, from a sincere con- 
viction that the nostrum of our good nurse, however well- 
intentioned, is by no means suited to our case. 

Our censor applies his exceptional encouragement to what we 
said last week respecting the decline of the working classes, and 
marks with the emphasis of Italic type those phrases in which 
we contrasted the “cheap” and nasty cotton rags that clothe our 
peasant women with the stout homespun woollens that once kept 
them warm, and remarked that we had attended too exclusively 
to money wealth and trading greatness; with other observations 
in a similar spirit, setting forth that “no obedience to the dogmas 
and commonplaces of politics and public economy can absolve the 
council of the nation from the duty of attending to other matters 
besides the promotion of trading facilities and money wealth.” 
Now, we do not know why the encouragement given to us for 
this doctrine should be exceptional. Certainly it was not broach- 
ed in the Spectator for the tirst time last week. On the con- 
trary, in the very height of Free-trade agitation, we persevered 
in keeping before those readers who honour us with their con- 
sideration, the fact that free trade could not do all things; as in 
the height of political agitation we have kept in view the truth | 
that the measure of the day was no panacea. Hence, “ Reform- 
ers” have sometimes called us Tories in disguise ; “ Free-traders,” 
Protectionists ; but now the Post reverses the charges. We hope 
we may be correct in accepting these censures, each based, like 
all party views, on truths tvo partial, as testimony to our success 
in the endeavour to correct sectional and partial truths by a | 
broader view. In the present instance, however, we are bound 
to express our belief, that few even of the Free Trade party— 
none but the most fanatical—would dissent from the views which 
our contemporary courteously and censoriously commends. 

The Post manifests surprise that we should thus “instruct ” our 
readers, when we “so lately as the 8th instant were recommend- 
ing more free trade as one of the remedies for that state of affairs 
which produces the Chartist agitation.” We presume that this 
passage refers to our noticing that effect of the Navigation-laws 
which excluded cotton that might be sent hither from Havre, to 
the advantage of the French merchant and possibly to the benetit of 
our working classes. To be plain, we should say that such sur- 
prise can only consist with some confusion of ideas. Last week 
we observed, that our statesmen have attended “ too exclusively ” 
to the duty of developing trading facilities and money wealth ; 
but that development is one among the duties of a legislative go- 











| divided share—those of peace. 


| parts of the Dutchy were to be reincorporated. 


vernment. Free trade is proposed as a means of developing com- 
mercial facilities and money wealth; and while economists aré 
considering that object, we no more blame them for sticking to 
the record than we should blame an accountant for not including 
westhetical doctrine or moral sentiments in a balance-sheet. But 
when the statesman is busied with too exclusive an attention 
about trading affairs, we hold that he commits a mistake as 
miserable as that of the man who should invest his whole intel- 
lect and affections in the shop and its till. Do not write senti- 
ment in your ledger, deface it with poetry, or falsify it with ima- 
ginative aspirations: while we are discussing your progress in 
business, let us see the figures in their sternest nakedness ; but do 
not confess that the ledger is the whole reflex of your soul—the 
whole regimen for yourself and your family. 

We will say more. We will admit that the “science” of po- 
litical economy is by no means perfected, and that to be perfect it 
ought to include, for the statesman, considerations which lie be- 
ete the cognizance of the mere trader. Immediate profit and 
oss are not, even professedly, the sole object of contemplation by 
the true political economist: he should consider welfare not less 
than wealth, the enduring of prosperity as well as “ quick re- 
turns,” the advantage of al/ classes more than the profit of some. 
It is not good economy, even by the figures, to promote that state 
of things which occasions popular agitation, or a failure of hu- 
man strength. 

But one word as to that additional scrap of free trade which 
we are reproached with suggesting. There is a certain amount 
of raw cotton at Havre, and more is probably intended for the 
same destination, which cannot be used in France, through the 
unsettled state of that country. Dearth of the raw material has 
been one of the causes of distress in the factory districts; and 
although Mr. George Frederick Young makes out that the 
dearth is over, cotton will keep in store. The alleged 
reason against admitting the cotton from Havre is, that to 
do so would infringe the Navigation-laws, and that those are 
necessary for the protection of our shipping. Now Europe seems 
to be rapidly hastening to that condition which will supersede 
our Navigation-laws, by giving us, while we maintain a mono- 
poly of internal quiet, a monopoly also of trade. Whatever 
defects may be found in our existing system, we believe that 
improvements must be sought by a process of development 
rather than by one of destruction. Even if those schemes of 
Fourierism which the Morning Chronicle has so remarkably 
engaged in expounding were to be realized, they must grow 
out of existing elements, and not be planted, as M. Louis 
Blanc is trying, amidst the ruin and destruction of all that now 
exists. It is not through ruin that we are to seek prosperity. 
Therefore we hold, that no aspirations for the future need make 
us reject a present prosperity. While Europe vindicates the uses 
of -war, let us illustrate the blessings which they leave to our un- 
Let us accept the share of human 
activity which they leave to us for the day—that of commercial 
industry ; confining the question of the Navigation-laws to the 
ground of their real operation; and not refusing, by a literal and 
higoted adhesion to the name of those laws, an opportunity for 
recommencing any new career of thriving commerce which pro- 
mises to open before us should the disordered state of Europe con- 
tinue. 





SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN. 
Tue question raised by the case of Schleswig- Holstein lies in a 
nutshell; but Mr. Disraeli has missed it, and has therefore come 
to a wrong conclusion. 

He pleads for Denmark. He maintains that there is a distinc- 
tion between Holstein, a German province over which the King 
of Denmark possesses a distinct ducal sovereignty, and Schles- 
wig, which belongs to the King independently of the German 
Confederation ; the aggression of Prussia upon Schleswig, he 
says, is a direct violation of public law; that public law, as set 
forth in existing treaties, has been guaranteed by England; and 
if England would maintain her fame for good faith, she must go 
to war on the side of Denmark to enforce those treaties. So far 
good: admit Mr. Disraeli’s premises, and his conclusion follows 
inevitably.* 

But his premises are studiously partial. He omits the fact that 
the King of Denmark was the first to infringe the treaties on 


| which he now relies. Schleswig and Holstein were separate por- 


tions of one Dutchy, held by several branches of the house of 
Oldenburg; and the King of Denmark succeeded to both por- 
tions, a condition of his succession to Holstein being, that the two 
He broke that 
condition, when, by a stroke of his pen, he attempted to decree 
that Schleswig was absolutely to be incorporated with his king- 
dom of Denmark and was to follow the succession of the Danish 
crown. The case of Hanover has been mentioned as obviously 
analogous: the crowns of Hanover and England were united in 
King William: they were to descend by a different rule of suc- 
cession, and have since been separated: if King William had de- 
creed that Hanover was to be deemed part of England and 
to follow the succession of the English crown, he would have 
done precisely what the King of Denmark did. That the Danish 
subjects of the King support him in this course, does not establish 

* “Memoir on the Constitutional Rights of the Dutchies of Schleswig and 
Holstein, presented to Viscount Palmerston by Chevalier Bunsen on the 8th of 
April 1848; with a Postscript of the 15th of April. Published, with M. de 
Grauner’s Essay on the Danish Question, by Otto von Wenckstern.” For the 
Danish case, see Mr. Disraeli’s speech. 
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his right. The advocates of his case choose to omit this initiative 
aggression on his part; but that is the point where the question 
really begins. 

The title of the German States to interfere is made out thus. 
Holstein is a German province: by treaty, Schleswig is united 
to Holstein: Schleswig, part of Holstein, is invaded by the King 


of Denmark with Danish soldiers; and Holstein calls upon its | 


confederates to defend it. r 
irregular way, without the customary federal authority. 
The case therefore stands thus. The King of Prussia has in- 


But the succour has been sent in an | 


of revolutions—always announcing them beforehand, and sometimes even causing 
them to arise—has become prevalent throughout France to a very serious 
extent.” “The Cabinet itself does not controvert the fact, though tracing the 
cause of it only to certain accidental circumstances in the recent course of public 
affuirs. For my part, gentlemen, my conviction is that the cause lies much 
deeper—in the general state of public morals. When I cast my eyes first on the 
governing class, which alone political rights, and next on the classes 
who are governed, that which I see among both makes me anxious and alarmed. 
I discern among the governing classes a thorough corruption of public morals: I 
see that this corruption is already profound, and that it increases from day to day: 


| every day private interests, private calculations, and such points of view as they 


fringed public law, and so far England might deem the infrac- | 


tion a casus belli: but the King of Denmark had previously in- 
fringed public law, and so spoiled the case for interference. On 
the showing of one case, we are bound to interfere; on the op- 

site showing, the King of Denmark has vitiated our right to 
interfere. We ought to go to war, and we ought not. In cases 


of doubt, the least done is the soonest mended: we shall not go | 


to war. 

But these flagrant violations of the public law of Europe heap 
proof upon proof, not only that the general system of treaties, 
whether devised or revised in 1815, is inapplicable tu the existing 
state of things, but that the treaties have been so infringed by 
the parties interested that they have lost even technical validity. 
We are not aware of any party that can plead the existing treaty 
law of Europe. It cannot be pleaded in Lombardy by Austria, 
who has violated it in Gallicia; in Savoy by Sardinia, who has 
violated it in Lombardy ; in Holstein by Prussia, who has violated 
it in Poland; nor by Denmark, who has violated it in Schleswig. 


The mischief, however, is not only that the existing treaty law of | 


Europe is cancelled, but that while it remains without any formal 


recognition of the cancelling, it stands on the record a delusive | 


phantom of rights which do not exist and cannot be enforced, 
and so helps to obstruct or delay the institution of anew and 
valid public law. It is not only the disorganized state of Europe, 


the universal vitiation and annulment of the recorded public law 
that demands reénactment. 





POLITICAL VATICINATIONS: M. DE TOCQUEVILLE’S 
SPEECH IN JANUARY LAST. 

THE state of Paris, and of France generally—in spite of the com- 
mercial distress so painfully felt, and of the uncertainty inherent 
in a provisional state of things—is yet such as to prove that even 
under a temporary suspension of law, the instincts of the French 
moe respect the sanctity both of person and property. 

heir morality, in its cardinal points, has been fully tested by a 
period of licence in which individual violence and plunder, had 
they been dispositions extensively predominant, would have strip- 

ed or outraged a large proportion of all the private dwellings. 

ye see in Paris a great deal of turbulent and feverish activity, 
an infinity of visionary projects, an abundant manifestation 
of social and economical errors, and, what perhaps is the worst 
of all, a belief on the part of many that they are fully war- 
ranted in making their own opinions, right or wrong, pre- 
vail by force of arms. But amidst all this, we see also 
a general prevalence of honest, sincere, public-minded convic- 
tion : the jobber, the political fortune-hunter, has for the moment 
disappeared; the private citizen identifies himself with the in- 
terest of the country, and would disdain the idea of promoting his 
own interest apart; whilst all the propositions which have any 


a full persuasion, not the less sincere because it is often lament- 
ably ill-grounded, that the public happiness will gain immeasur- 
ably by their adoption. Indeed, that which chiefly characterizes 
the popular mind in Republican France may be pronounced to be 
an abhorrence of individualism—an undistinguishing declama- 
tion against it, as if it were absolutely mischievous, and as if the 


| for indifference and even dislike. 


suggest, —— more and more all public affections, public ideas, or public sen- 
timents. Without detaining the Chamber too long upon topics so little attrac- 
tive, I will consent to put it even to my adversaries themselves of the majority. 
Let them just examine and classify the electoral colleges by whom they have 
been returned: putting in the first class, those who vote for them, not from 

litical opinions, but from feelings of private friendship and good neighbourhood; 
in the second, those who vote from interests not public or general, but purely 
local; in a third, those who vote from motives altogether individual. Deduct 
these three classes from the whole, and I would then ask them, will there be 
many remaining? or do those who vote from a disinterested public sentiment, or 


| public opinions, or even public passions, form any considerable fraction of their 


voters? I am sure that the reverse will be at once acknowledged. Farther, 
does it not fall within their own knowledge, that during the last five, ten, or 
fifteen years, the proportion of those who vote from private interest has been 
continually on the increase? Has there not been gradually formed in the public 
mind a tolerance for this state of things—a low and vulgar morality, ac- 
cording to which, the voter owes it to himself, to his children, to his wife, to his 
relations, to employ his elective franchise for their benefit? and has not this been 
gradually exalted into a sort of duty incumbent on the father of a family? What 
is all this but a profound and complete degradation of pablic morality ?” 

M.de Tocqueville proceeds afterwards to expose the misuse 
which the Ministry of M. Guizot made of power obtained 
through a majority thus elected. The same instrument of tempta- 
tion—the same “habit of appealing not to opinions, nor to 
public sentiments, but to private interests”—was applied by the 
Ministry on the large scale which operated on all France: the 
same depraved public morality, manifesting itself in scandals 


ul nized | conspicuous and flagrant, became matter of notoriety as well as 
therefore, that demands the revising act of a Congress, but also | 


of indignant comment. 

“ When you trace, throughout the course of history, what events have brought 
about the ruin of the existing governing classes, you may — discern some 
particular event or individual figuring on the surface; but the real cause is, that 
the governing classes themselves have become unworthy longer to exercise power. 
The old Monarchy before 1789 was stronger in every way than you: it was not 
overthrown by Lafayette, by Mirabeau, by the deficit, or by the oath taken in the 
Tennis-court: there was one great and deep-seated cause—tbat the governing class 
had become confessedly unworthy and incapable.” 

We recommend the perusal of M. de Tocqueville's speech, in 
which the same general idea is worked out and proved by indi- 
vidual examples, in a way which our columns do not enable us to 
follow ; and in which it is further shown, how much the moral 
ascendancy of France in foreign countries had been exchanged 
Such an exposure is a valuable 
political lesson to men of all countries; but it is preéminently 
useful as an explanation, in the way of contrast, of the present 
reigning tone of ideas in France. 

That which the public of France have had before them for the 


| last eight years has been the gross abuse of “ individualism,” 


pervading the majority of the ruling classes. Pretending a right 
to exclude the mass of the people from the franchise on the score 
of poverty, this ruling class have turned it to jobbing purposes, in 
a manner which we are quite sure that the prolétaires voters un- 
der the Republic, ignorant though they may be, will be ashamed 
to copy. The great “ pére de famille” in the Tuileries set them 


| an edifying example, by jobbing on a large scale; aiming at the 


happiness of society required that it should be altogether eradi- | 


cated from the human bosom. We shall not now stop to point 
out the fatal error of a doctrine which extinguishes the primary 
duty of self-support, the corner-stone of all sound and lasting 
morality ; but we may at least say in its behalf, that as conceived 
by the popular mind in France, it is a sincere, a generous, a com- 

assionate, a patriotic enthusiasm, struggling to make partisans 

yy captivating the feelings, and overlooking inherent mischief, as 
well as impossibilities of execution. 

We cannot better explain the spread of this current delusion 
than by contrasting it with that tone of mind which prevailed 
among the French leading classes, and dictated the proceedings 
of Government, before the Revolution of February last, under the 
Ministry of M. Guizot. The spirit now afloat is in fact an in- 
dignant and exaggerated reaction against that which animated 
the last King and the last Regal Minister of France. To under- 
stand what that spirit was, we will revert to a speech made in the 
French Chamber of Deputies on the 27th January last, only one 
short month before the Revolution and the Regifuge, by M. 
Alexis de Tocqueville ; a corrected report of which has just 
reached us, in a separate form. It richly merits a second pe- 
rusal, stamped as it now is with ail the solemnity of a prophecy, 
in addition to its intrinsic merits of a large and perspicacious 
patriotism. 

Speaking on the discussion upon the Address, M. de Tocqueville 
began by expressing the deep anxiety and alarm with which he 
was filled, in observing the manifestations of the public mind— 

“For the first time during fifteen years,” he said, “I now feel alarmed for the 
future: fear and uneasiness, that sentiment and instinct which is the precursor 


chance of even partial favour are set forth by their authors with | Spanish crown for his son, and discrediting the whole forei 


policy of France in the pursuit of this family speculation. The 
public affairs of France, indeed, as far as the Government were 
concerned, have presented little else than such political fortune- 
hunting, on the greater or the smaller scale, accompanied with 
that hatred and fear of Democracy, and of the popular principle, 
which the corrupters and corrupted in every station are sure to 
feel, not without very good reason. 

There have always been generous and public-spirited minds in 
France to whom such a system was an abomination ; and the pre- 


| sent state of the popular mind in that country is the result of a 


long-continued battery of criticism and attack opened against it, 
by men of very different persuasions—Monarchists, Republicans, 


| and Communists—yet all concurring heartily in this aggressive 


warfare. The sickness and hatred of past jobbing have brought 
into the foreground not only the ideas of public spirit and disin- 
terested patriotism, but to a certain extent even a reactionary sen- 
timent which goes the length of renouncing all “ individualism.” 
That which is called “Communism” is the most violent and tho- 
roughgoing form of the idea which we have been describing. 
Indeed, it obtained its present popularity, (we believe a declinin 
popularity,) partly from the fact that it ran in full harmony wi 
the widespread antagonist feeling of which M. de Tocqueville's 
speech was the echo, against the intrusion of individual interest 
into all the transactions of political life. 

The real and wholesome future of France rests on the genuine 
Republican sentiment, apart from Communism. At present, in- 
deed, the latter enjoys a degree of ascendancy which seems to 
threaten extensive and ruinous attempts at practical experi- 
menting: but we have no belief that this is likely to be of 
long duration. As a theory or sentiment, Communism is doubt- 
less destined to a much longer existence ; and when we read the 
replies which are commonly made to it, we can hardly wonder 
that the Communists are not converted. This is a very large 





subject, on which the best words yet remain to be said. 
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ORGANIZATION OF AGRICULTURE, 

FINANCIAL RESULTS FOR COLONIAL TRADE, 
WE last week pointed to a broad fact respecting agricultural coun-_ 
tries. It is only such nations as have not directly taxed the pro- 
duce of their fields that are enabled largely to contribute to the 
trade of the world. It may be found worth the while to follow the 
clue thus obtained into some of the ramifications of finance and 
trade. Tax-payers and tax-gatherers are both agreed in the wish to 
raise arevenue; but the latter are accused, and it must be owned 
not always without reason, of not sufficiently caring whether the 
ways and means are collected with all due consideration for the 
convenience of contributors. We think it can as easily be proved 
that a large revenue may be collected with little pressure on 
those who pay it, as that a small one may be made ruinously 
burdensome even to a rich country. In applying this principle 
to the interests of landowners and agriculturists generally, we 
take the article of last week as our text. 

The two countries whose contributions to our trade stand in 
the most marked contrast to each other are British India and the 
United States of America. In the United States, the field and 
its crops are free. Under this condition, with labour at about ten 
times the price that it is in Hindostan, not only does American 
competition throw the land of India out of cultivation, but the 
Americans are a well-fed, thriving, and powerful nation. We | 
need not enter into details respecting the condition of our fellow 
subjects in India: the less that is said on that melancholy 
theme, in this place, the better. Now, at the risk of seem- 
ing camainaiedl we must declare that we trace the dif- | 
ferent conditions of the two countries altogether to the mode | 
of taxation which prevails in each; and at the same time 
Wwe confess that the revenue raised on the article that is most in- 
teresting to each of those lands is actually greater in America 
than it isin India. It is a fact, as we shall show, that cotton is 
more highly taxed in the United States than in India; and yet it 
is found for the former to be a crop yielding wealth and power, 
while for our Indian planters it is a Dead Sea fruit, smiling to the 
view with promise of profit, but crumbling under the touch to | 
dust and ashes. The solution of the problem, of course, lies in 
the principle that the amount of a tax is of secondary importance 
to the manner in which that tax is levied. 

A writer who speaks from experience,* and who is supported 
by official statements, tells us that the land-tax levied in the dis- 
tricts of Guzerat and Baroach amounts on an average to 13d. 
per pound in round numbers. The shipping price of this cotton 
at Bombay has remained stationary for a long period at 8/. per 
candy, or nearly 2d. per pound. The Indian planter thus can 
actually grow cotton at ld. per pound; and yet the competition 
of a country where the planter receives for the same description 
at least 3d. per pound drives him out of the market. After mak- 
ing all due allowance for freight, and the good organization of 
the American trade as compared with that of India, there re- 
Mains an evident impediment to the progress of the latter which 
cannot be separated trom the operation of the land-tax in India. 
The instances furnished by European countries of the repressive | 
influence of a moderate tax, serve to place in strong relief the 
mischief which the land-tax does in a country where it 
exceeds the cost of cultivation by 150 per cent. Now, that 
the difficulty arises from the circumstance that the tax is levied 
as a land-tax, and not because cotton from India pays a tax of 
13d. a pound, is to our apprehension proved by the simple fact 
that the cotton consumed in America actually pays a duty of 
aon per pound, This takes place in the following manner. 

he present import-duties on foreign cotton manufactures im- 
ported into the United States amount to twenty-five per cent on 
the value. Cotton, when manufactured, is worth from 1s. 6d. to 
2s. per pound. If we strike an average at 20d., we tind that 25 
per cent just gives 5d. per pound, or a duty more than 300 per 
cent heavier than is raised from the Hindoo ryot. But we 
hear nothing from America of the oppressive nature of this 
duty of 5d. per pound. No warehouses have been closed, 
no vessels sold, no labourers discharged, as a result of its im- 

osition. Quite the contrary. The actual rate of the taritf is a 

ind of godsend as compared with the rate prevailing a short 
time back, when the duty was 10d. per pound ; the tariff standard 
having been 40 per cent on British manufactures. 

Under the operation of an import-duty of 25 per cent, the 
United States imported in 1845 about the value of 3,000,000/. 
of cotton goods. The export of cotton-wvol from British India 
in the same year did not much exceed 700,000 

This is the language spoken by facts. It is too eloquent to 
need our comments to enhance its force. 

If we are right in our detection of the principle, it clearly 
affords a practical rule of vital importance for agriculture, and 
not less so for taxation. It is evidently, on this showing, good 
policy to let raw produce circulate free, and to tax it when it 
comes back in a manufactured, that is to say, in a consumable | 
shape. Could we suppose the plan applied to the revenues of 
India, «otton, exported to the value of 2,000,000/. sterling, on | 
which no land-tax was charged, would first leave 1,000,000/. as 
profit in the hands of the grower, and when reimported with a 20 
per cent duty on a manufactured value of 13,000,0002, would | 
yield a revenue of 2,600,000/., which would be easily paid; | 
whereas the land-tax is now confessedly a ruinous impost, that 
is only retained because those who levy it do not know were to | 
look for a substitute. The fund to pay this increased revenue 


* “ Free Trade and the Cotton Question. By F.C. Brown, Esq.” 
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| would be formed by the increased profits arising from freedom of 
_ exertion in agriculture and trade ; the first result of which would 


| remedy; but as I may presume that those farmers would be expected to 
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be seen in greatly increased exports of produce. 
In the account as it stands between Great Britain and her 


| Colonies, as far as revenue from articles consumed in England is 


concerned, it clearly would, for the same reasons, be advantageous 
to indemnify the East India revenue, or any other obstacle that 
intervenes to render production difficult, for the sake of the ad- 
ditional revenue that we should be able to raise if the producer 
were left at liberty. Take for instance the article of sugar, which 
is worth about 3d. per pound in the English market, but on which 
we chargea duty of 1}d. Ifthe land-tax levied in India, with all 
the supplementary deductions from the planters’ profit, amounts to 
ld. per pound, it would evidently be good policy to undertake 
the payment of this tax in England upon all the sugar exported, 
in order to remove its present pressure upon the grower in India, 


| We should clearly be gainers, probably by a very great increase 
| on the quantity grown for exportation, but at least to the full 


extent of the difference between the present repressive land-tax 
and the import-duties. 

In the same manner, tobacco, indigo, or any other product of 
India, would, if released from the throttling gripe of the land-tax 


| collector, swell our revenue, and cause a demand for manufactures, 


which would go far beyond creating a better organization of 
agriculture. But it is evidently with the field that we have to 
begin. The unaided agriculturist is a powerless member of society ; 
but he furnishes to all who associate with him the means of pro- 
ducing wealth, and consequently a fund worth the tax-gatherer’s 
notice. It is injudicious to strangle in the cradle the Hercules 
whose help we so greatly need at maturity. 





ENCUMBERED ESTATES, IRELAND. 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE SPECTATOR. 
Dublin, April 11th 1848. 

Sir—I wish to make a few observations with reference to a letter of Mr. 
Joshua Evans that appeared in your journal of the 1st instant with respect to 
encumbered estates in Ireland. 

The writer of that letter appears to be under the extraordinary impression that 
nothing is required but a legislative enactment, shortening the inquiries of pur- 
chasers of estates, and settling a form of conveyance, to cause a host of purchasers 
to come forth and obtain a share of the acres and perches that would be put up 
to auction by the bill suggested by your correspondent. 

Such an idea, Sir, is without the slightest foundation; and so far from there being 
the smallest legal obstruction in selling an estate, whether by proceedings in 
Chancery or not, for the last twelve months estates of large and small value 
in various parts of Ireland have been offered for sale to any person who would 
pay on the annual value a purchase-money of twenty years, or even less, but 
without success: the fact was, and now is, that no purchasers can be had; and 
the proprietors or creditors must either keep the estates for the present and ma- 
nage in the best manner possible, or consent for the coasiderations of love and affec- 
tion to transfer them to some person in trust for the Vice-Guardians of the Union. 

Supposing for the sake of argument that within the next twelve or eighteen 
months, by the aid of steam, or some facilitating transfer process, estates to the 
value of 500,000/. a year (a portion of the encumbered property) could be set up 
to auction, the purchase-money of which, at twenty years’ purchase, would be 
10,000,000. sterling, I would ask any person acquainted with the condition of the 
gold currency in this country, would there be the least probability of effecting such 
a sale on such terms, even though you should sell in lots of two and three hundred a 
year? In fact, such a result cannot be realized for some considerable time. Your 
correspondent, however, suggests that a division of the encumbered estates into 
farms of 501. a year, amongst a proprietary of 60,000 persons, would be the 

pay for 
their purchase of 50/. a year at least 1,000, I would then endeavour to find out 
60,000 farmers with 1,000. spare cash to make the required purchase; but I 
am greatly afraid that though I would seek diligently 1 would not find the re- 
quired number, or even the one-fourth part of it. , 

Purclmsers from England cannot now be expected while the daily fear of an 
upset is before their eyes, either caused by open revolution or by the confiscation 
(I regret to say) that is steadily progressing in many parts of Ireland under the 
superintendence of the Poor-law officers and their Vice-Guardians, and which, 
unlike confiscations in general, will benefit no party. Though many evils are 
attributable to absenteeism, still it must be admitted that the estates of English 
proprietors are among the best-managed in the whole country: their tenants are 
treated fairly, enjoying their holdings at reasonable rents, and are watched over 
and protected by respectable agents, whose instructions from their employers are 
not to use fire and sword. 

I do affirm that, under the present circumstances of this country, it is quite idle 


to suppose that any extensive sale of landed property can be effected; and the 
bill at present before the House can only be considered a measure to tickle the 
public mind on that point: and indeed your correspondent thinks that the Attor- 


ney-General’s representative created by that bill would only tend to expense; and 
certainly it the remuneration of this new officer would depend on watching the 
proceedings in a cause, you may rest assured he would watch and tire out all 
parties but himself. . 

I admit that there may be some useful additions and improvements caused in 
the Court of Chancery in Ireland, owing to the number of estates now put under 
its management. I would suggest the transfer of the Equity jurisdiction of the 
Exchequer to the Court of Chancery, and that the Remembrancers should be amal- 
gamated with the Masters in Chancery, where they would get something like 
work to do ‘or their salary. I would create one of the present Barons of the Ex- 
chequer a Vice-Chancellor, and abolish the Court of Common Pleas, (which, per- 
haps, in England you may not be aware is nearly a fiction, as there is scarcely any 
business transacted in it,) and divide the Judges of that Court between the 
Queen's Bench and Exchequer. The various minor officers of the Common Pleas 
and Exchequer would consequently be discharged on a pension, and thus effect a 
considerable saving; which [ will prove is quite necessary under a new arrange- 
ment. I would certainly form a separate department of the Court of Chancery 
for auditing and examining receivers’ accounts, superintending the management 
of estates, and exercising a strict control over all receivers, with summary 
powers of dismissing in case of neglect, inefficiency in the discharge of their du- 
ties, or other cause, and who would be charged with making all necessary ar- 
rangeiments preparatory to the sale of any property, &c. on 

These, and many other useful reforms, which cannot be detailed in a letter, 
can be effected not only without the increase of one shilling to the taxation of the 
country, but actually cause a saving of some thousands a year; and which would 
not only facilitate the management and transfer of property in Ireland, but busi- 
ness of every description in the Equity Court of this kingdom. da 

I am, Sir, your obedient servant, Joun F. HARKAN, Solicitor, 

44, Upper Sackville Street. 
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FORSTER’S LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF OLIVER 


GOLDSMITH. 


Hap the genius of Goldsmith as a poet and essayist been less than it | 


was, he must always have filled a place in literary history, from connect- 
ing in his own person the old “ author” and the modern “ man of letters.” 
At an earlier period, Pope, indeed, had taken advantage of the spirit of 
patronage in an age when the individual patron was passing away, and 
proved that poetical genius could by its exercise secure a competent for- 
tune without compromise of personal independence: but Pope started 
with the advantage of a settled home and a sufficient livelihood. Johnson 


experienced all the difficulties and distress that any of the most wretched | 


scribes commemorated in satire had undergone. He had felt hunger; he 


had fled or faced the bailiff; he had slept on a bulk; and, according to | 


| him submit to retorts that he would hardly have borne from any one else. 
| This idea of a literary adventurer with no wonderful merit was not dis- 
sipated till the appearance o ‘the Deserted Village. Hence, the 
stories told about him and the socia estimate generally formed of him, 
; were not of the genius Goldsmith such as posterity regards him, 
but as the ready writer, the author 0 ‘some popular essays, of a not 
remarkably successful comedy, (“The Good-natured Man,”) and ot 
“The Traveller, a Poem”; which it was wonderful how he came to 
| write. After his death, this estimate was greatly changed, and people 

took a pride in having known him or having something to tell about 
| him: but still the leaven of their original feeling remained. Had Gold- 
| smith suddenly attained his literary rank and walked into society famous, 
| much would have been ascribed to “ eccentricity” that was set down to 
| folly or mean passions. 


It is a mark of merit to have so used old facts as to throw a new and 
interesting light upon them. The great feature, however, of Mr. Forster's 
Oliver Goldsmith, a Biography, is the sentiment that pervades it. 
Without extenuating recklessness or impruderice, or underrating the 
evils of embarrassment or distress, the biographer fixes his attention 
more than is usual with most writers upon the inward rather than the 
outward—upon what we feel rather than upon what we have or get. 
This spirit, which operates throughout, is fully exhibited in the preface, 
in a passage which presents in brief compass the essence of the life and 
moral of Goldsmith’s career. 

“ Oliver Goldsmith, whose life and adventures should be known to all who 
know his writings, must be held to have succeeded in nothing that the world 
would have had him succeed in. He was intended for a clergyman, and was re- 


record, his clothes might have vied with the much-enduring garments of | jected when he applied for orders; he practised as a physician, and never made 


Settle— 
“ Known by the band and suit that Settle wore, 
His only suit for twice three years before.” 

But Johnson’s pen never procured him more than a bare subsistence 
“for the day that was passing over him,”—and a very bare subsistence 
too: except for the pension that was granted in the afternoon of life, 
his age might have been as penury-stricken and his death as miser- 
able as any of that long roll of writers who have furnished examples 
of the ills that embitter “the scholar’s life” or darken its close. 
smith had struggled through poverty as great as ever beset man; while 


his brogue, his manners, and his ignorance of London life, exposed him | 


to insults and contempt, from which an Englishman, especially a burly 
one like Johnson, would be free. But Goldsmith also lived to procure 
an income by his pen, which, small as it may seem compared with what 
his successors lave obtained, was sufficient to have furnished him with 
personal luxuries, and to have rendered him independent of the world. 
Such, in fact, became the influence of his name with the publishers and 


with those who trust, that Reynolds thought his debts at his death were | 


2,000/.: a mere nothing in our days of superfluous capital and reckless 
speculation, but a large sum at that time, and enormous for “ an author” 
to be permitted to contract. ‘ Was ever poet so trusted before!” 

This position was not a matter of accident, or of his age. Goldsmith 
was the first popular writer. The dramatists and lyrists (if we really 
had any lyrists) of necessity appeal to the people; the lyrist by music 
and the living voice, the dramatist by the personal presence of his 
dramatis persone: but print with them was a sequence of success. 
Dryden, Pope, Addison, and their innumerable followers, addressed a pub- 
lic instead of a class; but they required from their readers some sort of 
artificial cultivation by letters, conversation, fashion, or the world. 
Goldsmith alone addressed the people ; unless his contemporaries Fielding 
and Smollett may be said to have led the way. All who could read, 
and were not brutalized by their vices, or rendered sordid by a love of 


gain, could feel the Vicar of Wakefield ; the very school-girl could ap- | 


preciate the Deserted Village ; and the lower middle class, indifferent to 
more refined or profound lucubrations, could relish the humour, the 
wisdom, or the satire of Goldsmith’s Essays. Popular compendiums he 
originated ; and carried to an excellence which has never been attained 
since. New views in learning and new discoveries in science may or will 
supersede his Histories and his Animated Nature ; bat the easy order 
of his arrangement, the acumen in the selection of his facts, the grace- 
ful naturalness of his style, and the imagination that animated the whole, 
will not easily be matched. 

The great popularity of Goldsmith, his genial good-nature, and the 
peculiarities of manner and of mind which lowered him in the social esti- 
mation of those who were unable to penetrate beyond externals, caused a 
very large amount of biographical materials to be collected concerning 
him, in the shape of anecdotes and reminiscences, as well as the more regu- 
lar “life.” The pertinacious industry and research of Mr. Prior have since 
hunted out all that is now to be recovered concerning him, from valuable 
correspondence down to tailors’ bills. As regards facts, a life of Gold- 
smith was scarcely perhaps necessary ; still, those facts might be put into 
a more connected form, and fuller light be thrown upon them and their 
lacune, so as to present a more artistical biography, which should be 
welcome if not absolutely wanted. This Mr. Forster has done. By 
dwelling upon Goldsmith’s early years and subsequent struggles with the 
world and its distresses, he indicates how the national character, a wild 
Irish home, and an unregulated Irish life, with the bitter poverty he 


Gold- 


afterwards underwent, accounted for much that was crude in his manners | 


and imprudent in conduct; while the biographer shows that all these evil 
influences only atfected his interests—they never hardened the heart, soured 
the temper, or lowered the character of Goldsmith. By a close compari- 
son of dates and facts, Mr. Forster either throws fuller light upon the 
days of Goldsmith's obscurity, or shows where there is darkness. By well 
marking Goldsmith's gradual steps towards eminence, and that his fame 
was not fully established till the close of his life, if even then, he 
explains the cause of his social depreciation—that few of his com- 
panions, except Johnson, really understood his genius : it was for 
some time a matter of astonishment with Boswell what John- 
son could see in “ Goldy” to like so much, and still more, what made 


what would have paid for a degree. The world did not ask him to write; but he 
wrote, and paid the penalty. His existence was a continued privation. The days 
were few in which he had resources for the night, or dared to look forward to the 
morrow. There was not any miserable want in the long and sordid catalogue 
which in its turn and in all its bitterness he did not feel. The experience of those 
to whom he makes affecting reference in his Animated Nature, * people who die 
really of hunger, in common language of a broken heart,’ was his own. d 
when he succeeded at the last, success was but a feeble sunshine on a rapidly 
approaching decay, which was to lead him by its flickering and uncertain light to 
an early grave. 

“ Self-benefit seems out of the question here; the way to happiness distant in- 
deed from this. But if we look a little closer, we shall see that he passes through 
it all without one enduring stain upon the childlike purity of his heart. Much 
misery vanishes when that is known; when it is remembered, too, that in spite of 
it a Vicar of Wakefield was written; nay, that without it, in all human proba- 
bility, a Vicar of Wakefield could not have been written. Fifty-six years after 
its author's death, a great German thinker and wise man recounted to a friend 
how much he had been indebted to the celebrated Irishman. ‘ It is not to be de- 
scribed, wrote Goethe to Zelter, in 1830, ‘ the effect that Goldsmith's Vicar had 
upon me, just at the critical moment of mental development. That lofty and 
benevolent irony, that fair and indulgent view of all infirmities and faults, that 
| meekness under all calamities, that equanimity under all changes and chances, 
} and the whole train of kindred virtues, whatever names they bear, proved my best 
education; and in the end,’ he added with sound philosophy, ‘ these are the 
thoughts and feelings which have reclaimed us from all the errors of life.’ 

“ And why were they so enforced in that charming book, but because the 
writer had undergone them all; because they had reclaimed himself, not from the 
world’s errors only, but also from its suffering and care; and because his own life 
and adventures had been the same chequered and beautiful romance of the tri- 
umph of good over evil. 

“ Though what is called worldly success, then, was not attained by Goldsmith, 


. ” 


it may be that the way to happiness was not missed wholly. 

There is, however, more in Mr. Forster’s volume than we have yet 
mentioned: it might have been entitled “ The Life and Times of Gold- 
smith”; for we have sketches of the age as well as of the man, and kit 
kat portraits if not full-lengths of his contemporaries, from Burke and 
Johnson down to some of the lowest scribblers of the day. These ex- 
hibit very considerable knowledge of the literary and social history of the 
times, and are full of a curious interest in themselves ; but they some 
times interfere with the progress of the narrative. This is more felt a- 
Mr. Forster’s plan partakes almost as much of the essay as of the formal 
narrative; so that the Life itself is freely discursive, and the style some- 
times loses by over-dilution the strength which its author could impart 
to it. 

Our extracts will be as much from the Times as the Life, since they 
ave probably the newest to the reading public. 

PUBLISHING, A CENTURY AGO. 

Periodicals were the fashion of the day: they were the means of those rapid 
returns, of that perpetual interchange of bargain and sale, so fondly cared for by 
the present arbiters of literature; and were now universally the favourite channel 
of literary speculation. Scarcely a week passed in which a new magazine or paper 
did not start into life, to die or live as might be. Even Fielding had turned from 
his Jonathan Wild the Great, to his Jacobite Journal, True Patriot, and Cham- 
pion; and, from his Tom Jones and Amelia, sought refuge in his Covent Garden 
Journal. We have the names of fifty-five papers of the date of a few years before 
this, regularly published every week. A more important literary venture, in the 
nature of a review, and with a title expressive of the fate of letters, the Grub 
Street Journal, had been brought to a close in 1737. Six years earlier than that, 
for a longer life, Cave issued the first number of the Gentleman's Magazine. 
Griffiths, aided by Ralph, Kippis, Langhorne, Grainger, and others, followed with 
the earliest regular Review which can be said to have succeeded, and in 1749 be- 
gan, on Whig principles, that publication of the Wonthly which lasted till our 
own day. Seven years later, the Tories opposed it with the Critical; which, with 
slight alteration of title, existed to a very recent date, more strongly tainted with 
High Church advocacy and quasi Popish principles, than when the first number, 
sent forth under the editorship of Smollett in 1756, was on those very grounds as- 
sailed. In the May of that year of Goldsmith's life to which I have now arrived, 


| another review, the Universal, began a short existence of three years; its princi- 


pal contributor being Samuel Johnson, at this time wholly devoted to it. 
A MAN OF LETTERS circa 1768. 

Paul Hiffernan, already mentioned as one of his Grub Street protéges, of 
the Purdon and Pilkington class. He was an eccentric, drunken, idle, Irish crea- 
ture; educated for a physician, and not without talents and even scholarship; but 
a continual victim to what he called impecuniosity, and so unprovided with self- 


_ against the disease, that he lived altogether upon the help of other people. 


Where he lived, however, nobody could ever find out; he gave his address at the 


| Bedford; and beyond that, curiosity was baffled, though many and most amusing 


were its attempts to discover more: nor was it till after his death that his where- 
about was found, in one of the wretched little courts out of St. Martin's Lane, 


‘ 
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He wrote newspaper paragraphs in the morning; foraged for his dinner; slept out 
the early part of the night in one of the theatres; and, in return for certain cri- 
tical and convivial displays, which made his company attractive after play-hours, 
was always sure of a closing entertainment at the Black Lion in Russell Street, or 
the Cyder Cellar in Maiden Lane. 

REYNOLDS'S DINNERS. 

They were the first great example that had been given in this country of a 
cordial intercourse between ——- distinguished pretensions of all kinds; poets, 
physicians, lawyers, deans, historians, actors, temporal and spiritual Peers, House 
of Commons men, men of science, men of letters, painters, philosophers, and 
lovers of the arts, meeting on a ground of hearty ease, good-humour, and plea- 
santry, which exalts my respect for the memory of Reynolds. It was no prim fine 
table he set them down to. There was little order or arrangement; there was 
more abundance than elegance; and a happy freedom thrust conventionalism aside. 
Often was the dinner board, pre; for seven or eight, required to accommodate 
itself to fifteen or sixteen; for often, on the very eve of dinner, would Sir Joshua 
tempt afternoon visiters with intimation that Johnson, or Garrick, or Goldsmith, 
was to dine there. Nor was the want of seats the only difficulty. A want of 
knives and forks, of plates and glasses, as often succeeded. In something of the 
same style, too, was the attendance: the kitchen had to keep pace with the visit- 
ers; and it was easy to know the guests best acquainted with the house, by their 
never failing to call instantly for beer, bread, or wine, that they might get 
them before the first course was over and the worst confusion began. Once was 
Sir Joshua prevailed upon to furnish his table with dinner glasses and decanters; 
and some saving of time they proved; yet as they were demolished in the course 
of service, he could never be persuaded to replace them. “ But these trifling em- 
barrassments,” added Mr. Courtenay, describing them to Sir James Macintosh, 
“ only served to enhance the hilarity and singular pleasure of the entertainment.” 
It was not the wine, dishes, and cookery, not the fish and venison, that were talked 
of or recommended; those social hours, that irregular convivial talk, had mat- 
ter of higher relish, and far more eagerly enjoyed. And amid all the animated 
bustle of his guests, the host sat perfectly composed; always attentive to what 
was said, never minding what was eat or drank, and leaving every one at perfect 
liberty to scramble for himself. Though so severe a deafness had resulted from 
cold caught on the Continent in early life as to compel the use of a trumpet, Rey- 
nolds profited by its use to hear or not to hear, or, as he pleased, to enjoy the pri- 
vileges of both, and keep his own equanimity undisturbed. 

GOLDSMITH'S MOURNERS. 

When Burke was told, he burst into tears. Reynolds was in his painting-room 
when the messenger went to him: but at once he laid his pencil aside, which in 
times of great fuinily distress he had not been known to do; left his painting- 
room, and did not reénater it that day. Northcote describes the blow as the “ se- 
verest Sir Joshua ever received.” Nor was the day less gloomy for Johnson. 
“ Poor Goldsmith is gone,” was his anticipation of the evil tidings. “ Of poor 
dear Doctor Goldsmith,” he wrote three months later to Boswell, “there is 
little more to be told. He died of a fever, made, I am afraid, more violent by 
uneasiness of mind. His debts began to be heavy, [and all his resources were 
exhausted. Sir Joshua is of opinion that he owed not less than two thousand 
pounds. Was ever poet so trusted before?” He spoke of the loss for years, as 
with the tenderness of a recent grief; and in his little room hung round 
with portraits of his favourite friends, Goldsmith had the place of honour. | 
“So your poor wild Doctor Goldsmith,” wrote Mrs. Carter to Mrs. Vesey, “ is 
dead. He died of a fever, poor man. I am sincerely glad to hear he has no fa- 
mily; so his loss will not be felt in domestic life.” The respectable and learned 





old lady could not possibly know in what other wndomestic ways it might be felt. 
The staircase of Brick Court is said to have been filled with mourners, the reverse 
of domestic; women without a home, without domesticity of any kind, with no 
friend but him they had come to weep for; outcasts of that great, solitary, wicked 
city, to whom he had never forgotten to be kind and charitable. And he had 
domestic mourners too. His coftin was reopened at the request of Miss Horneck 
and her sister, (such was the regard he was known to have for them!) that a 
lock might be cut from his hair. It was in Mrs. Gwyn’s possession when she 
died, after nearly seventy years. 

To criticize the particular works of Goldsmith, would merely involve 
an expansion of what we said formerly in noticing Mr. Prior’s edition of 
the “Miscellaneous Writings.” It may, however, be remarked, that 
Goldsmith died at a time when his genius appears to have been maturing ; 
and he had opened a new vein of composition, that might have placed 
him among the first satirists of any age, while his spirit of fairness 
and good-nature would have been new to satire. His poetical epistle | 
to Lord Clare, written without any view to publication, is unrivalled | 
for the humour of its narrative, the felicity of its everyday illustra- | 
tions, and a good-natured sarcasm. Retaliation was left unfinished ; but | 
there is nothing finer in ‘“ Absolom and Achitophel,” or in the most | 
finished portraits of Pope, than the sketches of Burke and Garrick. Had | 
Goldsmith lived, and could have added to his accurate appreciation a | 
little of the disdainful indifference of Dryden or the contemptuous bitter- | 
ness of Pope, his age would have trembled before him; and posterity | 
might have had portraits of the early times of George the Third, as 
pendants to Shaftesbury and the second Villiers, to Halifax and Hervey, 
Wharton, Addison, and Sarah Dutchess of Marlborough. 

If the Life and Adventures of Oliver Goldsmith, a Biography, 
were condensed and revised for a new edition, it would supersede all 
other books on the subject in point of popularity ; for in no other single | 
work have the facts been so fully brought together, or anywhere been | 
exhibited with so much of the spirit of a philosophy kind yet critical. | 
The artistical illustrations worthily support the text. Head-pieces indi- 
cate the leading outlines of Goldsmith’s career, with fancy and truth; 
while many wood-cuts dramatically exhibit scenes in his life, distinguished 
for skill in the composition, spirit in the expression, and recognizable 
likeness in the persons. 





ERMAN’S TRAVELS IN SIBERIA. 
Tus work belongs to a series of publications lately commenced, under 
the title of “ The World Surveyed in the Nineteenth Century ; or recent 
Narratives of Scientific and Exploratory Expeditions, undertaken chiefly 
by command of Foreign Governments; translated, and, where necessary, 
abridged, by W. D. Cooley.” The first volume of the series, “The 
Ascent of Mount Ararat,” by Dr. Parrot, Professor of Natural Philo- 
sophy in the University of Dorprat, we formerly noticed *: the second 
and third volumes contain the work of M. Erman. This Prussian savant 
joined a scientific expedition, undertaken by Professor Hansteen, at the 
expense of the Norwegian Government, in order to make magnetic ob- 
gervations in the interior of Siberia, with the view of throwivg light on 


| least interesting parts of it. 





* Spectator for 1845, page 834. 


the question respecting the magnetic poles of the earth, and other im- 
portant points of physical geography. Though M. Erman coiiperated in 
the objects of Professor Hansteen, they travelled and prosecuted their 
observations separately, frequently coming together in the course of their 
journies. In the volumes before us, M. Erman gives a narrative of his 
own travels, an account of his scientific investigations and their results, 
and a great deal of miscellaneous information respecting the geography, 
statistics, commerce, and social condition of those immense territories of 
the Russian empire, both in Europe and Asia, called by the general name 
of Siberia. He had, what the most adventurous travellers will soon be 
no longer able to find, an almost untrodden field before him; and his 
work, consequently, has a freshness and novelty which books of travels 
nowadays rarely possess. 

M. Erman was qualified to avail bimself of this advantage. To his 
character as a scientific traveller our Royal Geographical Society paid a 
tribute by conferring on him one of their medals ; on which oceasion Sir 
Roderick Murchison, the President, said, that “ with the exception of the 
great Humboldt himself, it would be difficult, if not impossible, to find a 
single man in the broad field of explorers, not already honoured with 
their medal, who was more richly deserving of it.” The justness of this 
panegyric is borne out in many respects by the contents of M. Erman’s 
book. It is an important contribution to geographical science, and con- 
tains much useful and interesting information respecting countries and 
their inhabitants hitherto almost unknown: but it is far from presenting 
that combination of almost universal learning with practical knowledge, 
of profound philosophy with poetical imagination, of the loftiest eloquence 
with lucid statement and graphic description, which characterize the 
writings of Alexander von Humboldt. 

A large part of M. Erman’s first volume is occupied with his journey 
from Berlin to Petersburg and Moscow, and with ample descriptions of 
the two Russian capitals. These, the translator tells us, have been 
abridged ; and they might have been advantageously abridged still more. 
From Moscow he travelled Eastward till he arrived at Tobolsk, the seat of 
the general government of Siberia, though situated at the Western ex- 
tremity of that immense region. In this journey he fell in with many 
parties of exiles going to their destined abodes; and he afterwards saw 
numbers of them settled in various parts of the country. His descrip- 
tions tend to mitigate the horror inspired by the idea of Siberian exile. 
This punishment is not confined to offences against the state, but is 
awarded to private crimes by the ordinary tribunals, like transportation 
in England, and is attended with various degrees of severity. In remote 
districts, the author found rising and thriving towns peopled chiefly by 
convicts; and he found the comparative comfort of their condition in- 


| creased by the passive resignation which is a feature of the Russian cha- 


racter. He thus describes the exiles he found living in the Siberian capital. 

“Tn the houses of the Siberians and Germans we frequently saw many of the 
exiles living in Tobolsk, who are here called by the mild name of ‘the Unfortu- 
nates.’ Those convicted of treason or offences against the State are sent to reside 
further to the East, or to the North, nearer the Iey Sea; and the only exiles here 
met with of the better classes are officers who have been guilty of fraud or breach 
of trust. Many of these have formerly served in Eastern Siberia, and the sentence of 
exile has had the effect of assigning them a place of residence nearer to Europe. 
In this condition was a former Governor of Okhotsk, one of the oldest and most ex- 
perienced of the inhabitants of Tobolsk; who gave me much valuable advice re- 
specting my intended journey to Kamchatka. All these Unfortunates, as they 
are called, live in the town in perfect freedom; and, with the exception of some 
newly-arrived exiles, who are obliged to do penance in church, they seem quite 
exempt from any special control or watchfulness on the part of the police. Many 
of the older ones do the same thing of their own accord, and doubtless from sin- 
cere conviction. These aged exiles pass over from the luxury of Moscow to the 
frugal simplicity of Tobolsk with true manly equanimity. They let their 
beards and hair grow; aud as they say themselves, they find the life of the Ko- 
sak and the peasant far more supportable than they once believed. Hence it is 
easily conceivable, that the children, whom they bring up from marriages with 
Siberian women, totally lose all trace of so remarkable a change of fortune; and 
that the Russian nobility employed in Siberia in agriculture, hunting, or any 
other promuisl, are as little to be distinguished from their neighbours as the pos- 
terity of Tartar princes.” 

From Tobolsk M. Erman travelled Northward down the river Obi to the 
Gulf of Ob in the Northern Ocean, through a region of extreme cold. Re- 
turning to Tobolsk, he proceeded in a South-eastern direction till he ar- 
rived at the frontiers of China; and, lastly, he prosecuted his journey to 
the sea of Kamschatka, where we leave him. His journey, it appears, 
extended much farther; but the remainder of his travels has not yet been 
published. 

In the course of those extensive wanderings, he saw much more of the 
aboriginal tribes—the Ostyaks, Samoedes, Yakuts, and Tonguzes—than 
any former traveller; and his accounts of them give a pleasing impres- 
sion of their character and condition. Though rude, none of these people 
are savage. They are uniformly described as abundantly supplied with 


the necessaries of life, many of them wealthy after their manner, and re- 
| sembling in their habits the nomadic tribes of the Old Testament. The 


little domestic sketches scattered through the book are by no means the 
Here are two or three of them, 
AN OSTYAK JUNKETTING. 

The huts in Repolovo were remarkably empty; and we were told that most of 
the Ostyak men had gone this very day on a fishing expedition, and that their 
wives were keeping a feast in the kabak or public-house of the place. As we 
stated with respect to St. Petersburg, so in all other parts of European and Asia- 
tic Russia, brandy is to be had only in houses appointed for the purpose, (kabaki,) 
and from the contractors, (otkupchiki, buyers-up, from upity, to buy,) who are 
accountable to the Government. We found in the dark room, hardly ten paces 
wide, of the public-house and place of revelry here, an European Russian, probably 
banished in former years, busy behind his counter; and, besides him, only the 
Ostyak women. Ten or twelve of them were assembled, and the brandy had al- 
ready taken effect upon them all; in a way, however, not at all offensive to an 
even-tempered spectator. A number of short and corpulent figures, with black 
sparkling eyes, rather oblique, could be just seen moving and mingling together 
in the narrow space. They all talked with animation, and with remarkably deli- 
cate voices, which now gave expression only to soft and joyous emotions. The 
embraced, one after another, the Yamshchiki who entered with us; and their so! 
voices, now almost whining, seemed attuned, not so much to words of old ac- 
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uaintance, as to the endearments of young and growing love. They all wore 
rocks, or shirt-like garments of nettle-cloth; which were ornamented, exactly like 
the dress of the Mordvi women, with embroidery in red and black round the neck 
and breast. None of them was without the head-dress, shaped as a cross, which 
serves them for a veil; but they had raised up the front part of it, and thrown it 
back completely over the head. We could perceive that, under the circumstances 
here described, and in other cases subsequently witnessed, this departure from 

the prevailing custom was not considered as in any degree irregular or improper. 
The very trifling means of the women were soon exhausted, while the pleasure 
of drinking had but just risen to its highest pitch. My promise, therefore, to 
y the scot for the rest of their indulgence was received with the greatest thank- 


ulness. Bat they now took especial pains to show themselves deserving of the | 


European treat, by good Christian observance; for at every glass they took 
they came up to us, and before they tasted the dram, crossed themselves with 
a most singular and laughable gravity. Devout Russians are in the habit of 
neutralizing the Satanic operation of spirituous liquors by a rapid movement of 
the right hand, intended to describe the cross, or by a softly ejaculated prayer, 
or merely by blowing the breath on the glass. But the good-humoured Ostyaks, 
who were novices in both arts, of Christian prayer as well as of drinking, were 
desirous of providing against the infirmities of the flesh by some more ample re- 
ligious ceremony; and so they made the sign of the cross to such an extent, so 
slowly and with such deep bowing of the body, as would be required by the 
church only on the most solemn occasions. 
OSTYAK MUSIC. 

In accompanying these songs, and also on the occasion of the religious so- 
lemnities which shall be more particularly mentioned lower down, the Ostyaks 
make use of two kinds of stringed instruments, invented by themselves at some 
remote period. One of these is shaped like a boat, with five strings, and is called 
dombra; which furnishes another remarkable proof of the relationship of the 
Ostyaks to the Majars, for the latter have at the present day a precisely similar 
instrument, to which they give the name of tembora. The other Ostyak in- 
strument, which is larger than the dombra, and has eight strings, bears the name 
of naruista yukh khotuing—an expression which the Russians interpret, not 
improperly, by the word lebed, “ a swan,” for such, in fact, is the meaning of the 
last term of the Ostyak denomination. It is obvious that in this instance the 
Ostyaks have had in view the well-known story of the singing of the swan; 
which is by no means without foundation, for the notes occasionally uttered by 
the cygnus olor, when in a state of freedom, and particularly during the spring, 
are in fact most beautifully clear and loud; and that this bird, when wounded, 
pours forth its last breath in such notes, is now known for certain. The popular 
songs of the Russians also, which are particularly rich in imagery derived from the 
observation of aquatic fowl, celebrate perpetually the fine voice of the swan; and 
it is to be remarked, moreover, that the Chinese goose (anser cygnoides), which 
the Russians domesticate, bears the title of swonkoi or “ swect-voiced.” Nay, 
it is even likely that the name of one of the most ancient of the Russian stringed 
instruments, the gusli or dulcimer, is derived from the word gus, (goose,) in a 
manner analogous to the Ostyak khotuing. We shall show hereafter, that the 
national melodies of Kamchatka originated unquestionably in the imitation of 
the cries of sea-fowl. In the monotonous songs of the Ostyaks, one hears little 
besides the fundamental note and minor third, and, more rarely, the fifth also. 

NEW YEAR'S EVE IN SIBERIA. 

Upon the eve of the new year, (12th January, new style,) I received an invi- 
tation to the house of the captain of the district; where table songs, (poblyudnie 
pesni, literally, dish-songs,) as they are called, and fortune-telling games, were 
entered upon with all the earnestness of old times by the ladies of Tara. All the 
young ladies, anxious to pry into their future destiny, place their rings in a 
covered dish, and then commence the song; which is composed in short strophes, 
each involving some mystic and prophetic allusion to marriage or to riches. 
Meanwhile, the rings are drawn out of the dishes separately, by some of the elder 
ladies, and so that the prophetic expressions of each strophe are made to apply to 
some of the individuals engaged in the game. ° ” m4 

Several others of their divinatory practices still exist among ourselves; as, for 
example, where omens are drawn hs the dripping of melted wax into water, and 
where the matrimonial prospects of the young women are foreboded by the man- 
ner in which little shells move with regard to each other on the surface of a ves- 
sel filled with water. In like manner, allusions are made in the ancient Russian 
bridal songs, to the rolling of rings or beads of pearl across a piece of velvet to- 
wards the expectant lover. Their peculiar superstition, however, is the import- 
ance attached to the podslushivate or listening; that is, the import of particular 
words caught up outside a window, from any conversation carried on within, The 
loneliness of the situation where this appeal to destiny is usually made, naturally 
exalts the inquirer’s susceptibility of ominous impressions; for which reason, the 
country girls generally station themselves in the bath-chamber about midnight, 
where they expect to enjoy an interview with the apparition of their destined bus- 

The bath is regarded by the ignorant as the favourite retreat of the house- 
hold sprite. It is at the same time easy to conceive that the fair votaries may 
at times be favoured with meetings requiring no intervention of supernatural 
means or beings. 

The scientific part of this work—its larger portion—is very valua- 
ble. The author appears to have pursued his investigation with equal 
assiduity and skill, and to have arrived at results which will assist in re- 
solving various important problems in physical geography. 





GERSTEZCKER’S FORTUNES OF SOME GERMAN EMI- 
GRANTS. 
Tue apparent object of this work is to exhibit the evils which beset emi- 


gration by bodies of Germans to the United States, from the ignorance, 


obstinacy, and fully of the emigrants, as well as from the frauds of the | 
Its real purpose would almost seem to be to | 


American land-sharks. 
discourage respectable emigration altogether ; for the conclusion pointed 
to is this,—a German with money will be cheated out of it by the Ame- 
ricans; then perhaps he will be in working order to begin the pursuit of 
fortune, but in a worse condition, owing to his education and ideas of 
honesty, than a boor who goes out without means and is compelled to 
rough it from the beginning. 

These ideas are very cleverly embodied in the tale before us, without 


any exaggeration in the manner, with little artifice in the incidents, and | 


with an evident knowledge of the life described. The story or frame- 
work opens with the starting and closes with the failure of the scheme 
and the dispersion of the colonists. A few well-educated Germans, with 
a good many artisans and peasants, unite to transport a society and 
settle some land in common. A vessel is chartered; they sail from the 
port of Bremen ; and, after the usual difficulties of a sea-voyage, (terrible 
to a German,) and various squabbles arising from the envy felt by the 
mass in the steerage towards the gentlemen in the cabin, they reach New 
York. On their arrival, some of the people, through their own obstinacy, 
are duped and cheated in a low German pothouse; others, being advised 
by their leaders, fare rather better, though bad is the best; and they 


are all continually made butts of by the New-Yorkers. While the 

leaders are pondering as to the place of settlement, a German Dr. Nor- 

mann makes their acquaintance, and, in conjunction with a Yankee, sells 
| them an abandoned clearing in Tennessee, at a price far beyond its value; 
! for the cleared land is overgrown with more difficult timber than the 
| primeval forest ; the buildings, such as they were, are in ruin; the na- 
_vigable “ Big Halchee” will only float a boat during the spring-floods, 
and then only with the stream; and the flat is exceedingly unhealthy, 
| The disappointment, anger, and difficulties of the community, may be sur- 
mised, when, after the troubles and expense of so long a journey, further 
| encumbered by useless baggage, they arrive at their destination. How- 
ever, by the aid of a countryman, located hard by, they set to work to 
clear and cultivate: but at the end of a year the whole community have 
separated in anger and disgust, each starting “ upon his own hook.” 

A particular story adds variety and relief to the fortunes of the 
emigrants. Werner, a casual passenger to America, falls in love with 
Bertha Hehrmann, the daughter of the Lutheran pastor who accompanies 
the colonists. At New York they separate for a time, in order that Wer 
ner may look about him; but Bertha has attracted the notice of Normann; 
and he resolves to possess her by foul means, as fair means fail. For 
this purpose, he combines with a rascally American gambler of the Missis- 
sippi, called Turner, to carry off Bertha and her sister: but Turner leaves 
Normann in the lurch and in the hands of his pursuers, though he is him- 
self obliged to abandon his prey in order to escape. 

The Wanderings and Fortunes of some German Emigrants ex- 
hibits, as we have said, a knowledge of actual colonization, which know- 
ledge is displayed in an unforced manner; for although some of the diffi- 
culties are mere accidents—such as their arriving at their destination 
by night and in a tempest, and they are also assisted by similar accidents 
—as the presence of a willing countryman in their neighbourhood, the 
execution is simple and natural, with a good deal of quiet point and hu- 
mour : but the simplicity perhaps verges upon the puerile, and there is a 
want of closeness and finish in the points. If climaa applied to in- 
cidents or substance instead of periods, we should say there was a 
want of climax—the exemplifications often fall short. This peculiarity 
is less visible in the romance of the story, though it may be detected 
there. But that part of the book has less freshness than the “ wander- 
ings and fortunes” of the emigrants. Turner the American outcast, his 
instrument the Mulatto, and the forcible abduction of Bertha, have a re- 
semblance to similar things in American tales. To German readers, how- 
ever, they may be new; for an importation or an English reprint is a 
different matter from a translation for Germany. The book is not likely 
to impress the Germanic mind in favour of America; although the 
author is less harsh in his pictures than many other writers, and he 
makes allowances for the selfish and unamiable traits, if not for the 
rascality, of the Americans. 

The troubles of the Germans and the rogueries of the Americans and 
German-Yankees are best appreciated by continuous perusal. The ab- 
duction may furnish a specimen of Gerstecker’s fiction. Turner and 
Normann have succeeded in inveigling the two girls into a wood ; have 
gagged and bound them; Bertha is in the boat at the mouth of the Big 
Halchee creek; and Turner, alarmed by sounds of pursuit, is about to 
escape with her and Nick the Mulatto, leaving Louisa and Normann behind. 

“ The half-son of Africa, too, sprang rapidly towards the boat, shoved it quick- 
ly from the shore, and was just about to follow with a rapid spring, when Nor- 
mann, who perhaps had a notion of something of the sort—and yet, again, could 
scarce believe that his own friends would leave him in the lurch in so shameful a 
manner—upset the well-spun scheme, by suddenly throwing himself upon and 
flinging his arms round him. 

“* Hold, sir!’ he cried; ‘you rascal—you! 
you perjured villain! would you betray me?’ 

“*Make yourself loose, Nick,’ cried Turner to the Malatto; ‘make yourself 
loose !—quick! By Jove, I hear the horses! We are lost if they catch us!’ 

“*You scoundrel! I keep you in pawn!’ cried the Doctor, who was now driven 
to on y- ‘ He can’t get away alone; and we shall, at all events, go to the Devil 

ether : 

“* Haven't you a knife about you, Nick?’ exclaimed Turner. The danger in- 
creased every moment: a few minutes more must decide their fate. ‘Come, quick ! 
come both of you, then, in the name of all the devils in hell !—only quickly!’ he 
cried, at last, in a rage, for he knew how invaluable every second was. But even 
if he could have made the combatants comprehend his wish, Normann, after what 
had taken place, would not on any account have put himself into the hands of his 
treacherous companions; but as it was, neither of the twoenraged men heard even 
a syllable of the proposal. Nick had, with infinite trouble, got his hand into his 
pocket, and pulled out a small pocket-pistol, which he quickly and secretly turned 
towards the German's forehead. But this movement of his opponent had not re- 
mained unobserved by the latter; and he threw his arm upward, and struck the 
weapon aside, at the very moment the Mulatto was pulling the trigger: the ball 
even grazed his ear, and the powder singed his face. But now, driven to the ex- 
tremity of rage, he no longer heard even the approaching galloping of the horses, 
but, seizing the slim figure of the Negro with all the strength he possessed, he 
threw him to the ground. Inthe same moment the pursuers appeared on the 
river-bank, close above the two wrestlers, and Turner’s boat glided out beneath the 
shadow of the bushes into the Mississippi. 

“* Confusion !’ said the Yankee, gnashing his teeth, finding he had to handle 
the two heavy oars in tholes which did not correspond. ‘Confusion seize that 
awkward brute of a nigger! to let himself be upset like that by a Dutchman; if 
they only hang the varmint, and I hear of it, that'll be some comfort! Well, my 
pretty, now we two must make the poumney alone,’ he said, turning grinning to the 
prisoner lying before him; ‘didn’t I tell you, my poppet, that you , 

“*Help, help, here! Help!’ suddenly cried with a loud voice the me 4 
girl; who had, meanwhile, with the most fearful exertions, freed herself from the 
gag. ‘Help, here! Help!’ 
co In the next instant, the palm of the American's hand was on her lips, and he 
| whispered to her, through his clenched teeth—‘ Ho-ho! my pretty little dove, 
| must I draw the bit a little tighter? So,’ he continued, whilst he made any fur- 
ther attempt at screaming futile, by a large woollen cloth—‘ So if it should be a 

acy for you, you must bear it: over in Arkansas, I'll make you more com- 
fortable.’ 

“ He seized the oars once more, and pulled away till the tumid veins on his 
forehead threatened to burst the skin. ‘Stop!’ resounded across from the shore; 
and, as he was gazing thither, to see to whom the call was addressed—for he was 
himself too far for it to have reference to him—a flash gleamed in the obscurity 

| and the report of a shot followed. 





You don't escape so! Turner, 
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“ His attention was thus drawn to the direction in which the shot was fired; 
and, to his astonishment and alarm, he just discerned, in the dim light of the 
moon, the dark shadow of a second boat gliding on, which evidently must be fol- 
lowing him. Although he could not account, in the first place, where this boat 
had come from, asthe Mulatto had found none thereabouts,—or, secondly, why his 
enemies should fire upon it,—yet he did not for a moment hesitate in concluding 
it to contain, as it really did, pursuers; and his sole aim row was to reach the 
a shore before it. Once there with his prize, he could, under the dark 
shadow of the woods, either give them the slip, with his boat even, or else easily 

his prize into the thicket, where pursuit would be useless. So, with his face 
turned to the dark spot, from which the flashing light of the oars, as they were 
lifted out of the water, alone announced the activity with which those in it were 
striving after their object, he himself pulled away lustily, and shaped his course 
80 as to give way a little to the stream, not exactly across, but rather endeavour- 
ing to maintain his advantage, as he still thought it possible to escape them by 
superior speed. 

“ But he was soon undeceived; for, although the pirogue was unquestionably 
clumsier in the water than the excellently modelled boat, yet the latter was not 
adapted to be rowed by one person: the tholes lay opposite separate seats, the 
one more forward than the other, and the working of both at the same time was 
highly inconvenient. Turner, who knew how to scull, might, it is true, have 
easily got his boat down the stream in that way; but he could not have made in 
that fashion so much way as the pirogue, and he was consequently obliged for 
his own safety to choose the less convenieut but more advantageous mode. 

“ Still the pursuers gained upon him; and he was obliged to turn the head of 
his boat more towards the stream, in order to reach the opposite shore as soon as 
possible. But this movement, which did not pass unnoticed by Helldorf, only 
redoubled the zeal of the Germans; and the steersman warned the rowers several 





story, but the arrangements by which the story is told. Thus, in Ser 
Theodore Broughton, the opening chapter, by its persons, its discourse, 
and its incidents, places something distinctly before the reader, and pro- 
mises more to come; and it does this in a readable and received way. 


| Technicality, routine, aud a mechanical manner, there may be ; there also 


is a good deal too much of reflection and humdrum remark throughout 
the book, with descriptions of a somewhat similar character: still, there 
is a story, planned and told with all the usual accompaniments of ro- 
mance, by a “ man who knows his business.” 

Sir Theodore Broughton, or Laurel Water, is founded upon the 


| case of Donellan, who was hanged some seventy years ago for poisoning 


his brother-in-law; although John Hunter gave evidence to the effect 


that the symptoms were not conclusive as to poison—that the post more 


tem appearances only indicated decomposition—in short, that it was 
doubtful if a murder had been committed. Some six years since this 
subject was chosen by Mrs. Thomson in her Widons and Widowers, 
but was handled very differently from Sir Theodore Broughton. Mr 
James has, of course, a knowledge of the age; and he indicates it suffi- 


| ciently both in manners and incidents ; but he does not exhibit that 
| minute and curious painting of character and conduct which distinguishes 


times not to pull too violently, lest they should break one of their oars, a loss | 


which could not have been made good. 

“Turner was now compelled, in order to get more command of the lower or 
larboard oar, and be enabled to stem the stream, to change the tholes; which 
occupied him some seconds, for whilst he stopped rowing, the boat's head 
turned quite towards the stream, and she lost her course. Scarcely had the 


Mrs. Thomson's portraits of the time when “George the Third was 
King.” Mrs. Thomson, we think, considered that the crime had not 
been proved against Donellan, and that there were doubts even 
as to his guilt: Mr. James, from a full report of the trial, 
which he at last obtained, comes to the same conclusion. Mrs, 


| Thomson felt no scruple in making her Lawson the actual mur- 


erican resumed his seat, and got his little vessel in her former direction, | 


before he saw how much nearer the enemy had advanced, and became conscious 
of the danger which threatened him. The current, besides, had carried him 
further down than he anticipated; and he observed, ou turning his head to look, 
that he must touch the upper part of the sandbank, situate on the opposite side 
of the river, about three English miles below the one before alluded to, and would 
not be able to give his pursuers the slip in the shadow of the woods, or in the top 
of some tree fallen into the water. All that remained for him was to save his 
own life; and, gnashing his teeth, he was compelled to adinit to himself that the 
booty which he had considered so safe was lost to him. There is no knowing 
what he might have done in the first moment of rage, had he only dared to cease 


rowing for an instant; but as it was, he found himself almost within shot of the | 


silently approaching avengers, and knew well enough, unless he reached the sand- 
sooner, and much sooner too, than they, that he should be exposed to their 
fire. He could not possibly dare to hope that peopie who engaged in such a 


pursuit were unarmed; and yet such was the case: not one of the three carried | 


80 much as a pistol; and they had simply, on the impulse of the moment, and 
et the goodness of their cause, followed a desperate ruftian, who there 
could be no doubt would have sold his life dearly. 

“Turner, never without a weapon himself, thought the same probable of others; 
and as his pursuers were Germans, they naturally, according to his idea, carried 
Nothing else than fowling-pieces or shot-guns, and those double-barrelled ones. 


| 


But just now he dreaded those more than he did a ball; for it was more probable | 


that he should be hit by them, and perhaps crippled, than with a bullet. He 
therefore exerted himself in desperation: his limbs were bathed in sweat, his 
sinews strained almost to starting; and he was scarcely fifty yards distant from 
the strand which promised him. deliverance, when the boat ran upon one of the 
Dumerous tongues of sand which in that place run out into the stream, and 

ed hard and fast. Turner well knew how impossible it would be for him, 
under existing circumstances, to get her afloat again; and therefore, without a 
second’s further delay, seized his rifle and shot-bag and jumped overboard, and 
ran with rapid bounds through the water, of which there was scarcely a foot in 
depth, towards the sandy shore. 
Spring across the hard sand in zig-zag, in order to avoid any shot which might 


He had hardly reached it before he began to | 


happen to be sent after him; and in doing this, performed such extraordinary | 


= that Schwarz, who immediately guessed what he was in dread of, and 
ew the groundlessness of his fears, broke out into a loud laugh. But Werner, 


who troubled himself little about the runaway rascal, if he could only succeed in | 


Saving his sweetheart, was in half a minute's time beside the boat left in the 
larch, in which the maiden, bound and gagged, was still lying. He was in it with 
a rapid spring; and in the next moment, Bertha, swooning irom joyous surprise, 
rested upon his breast.” 

The translation reads easily and English-like, yet apparently preserves 
the characteristics of the original ; which are truer tests than any verbal 
niceties. Mr. Black has added notes corrective of some back-wood 
descriptions ; but it strikes us these might sometimes have been spared. 
The German representations seem more correct without the Englishman's 
qualifications. 


JAMES’S SIR THEODORE BROUGHTON. 
Mr. James is certainly one of the “curiosities of literature,” and will so 
figure in literary history for the multiplicity of his works, when the works 
themselves are forgotten. 
and knowledge of a remarkable kind of life and nature which the naval 


derer, and in loading him with other crimes to boot; adhering, 
however, to the main outline of the story. Mr. James so far acts upon 
his own conviction as to make the Captain Donovan of his tale only de- 
sign but shrink from actually perpetrating the murder, of which he is 
convicted by cireumstances and conduct induced by his own fears. Yet 
greater changes are made by Mr. James: for example, he omits alto- 
gether the character of Lady Broughton, the murdered man’s mother, to 
whose malignity tradition ascribed the persecution of Donellan ; and 
we have nothing about the prison scenes, trial, or execution. Sir 
Theodore Broughton, in reality, is a novel of the time 1770-80; in 
which a guardian, disappointed of the property he expected would have 
been left to him, tries various indirect modes of getting rid of the heir, 
by mounting him on vicious horses, and, at the opening of the tale, let- 
ting him go to London to try the effect of vicious courses, accompanied by 
a tutor of the old school—a personage who, strange as it may now 
seem, is rather underrated than exaggerated. This wortiy, Dr. Gamble, 
prompts and assists his pupil to abduct a young lady in the man- 
ner of the times; but their scheme is baftled by Colonel Lut- 
wich, one of the generous gentlemanly highwaymen of the day, 
with whom Kate Malcolm the abducted falls in love. Sir Theodore 
Broughton, however, determines not to be bafiled. Gamble gets Lut- 
wich arrested for robbery, and extorts Kate’s consent to marry 
Theodore on condition of keeping back the convicting witness against 
Lutwich. Such an agreement is of course invalid, and, as Kate turns 
out an heiress, both guardians, for different reasons, refuse to sanction 
the match. The high-spirited girl determines to abide by her promise; 
the vehement, vicious, obstinate Sir Theodore, is equally determined to 
enforce it on coming of age: Donovan, almost equally determined to 
prevent it, distils laurel-water, but is too infirm of purpose to use it. 
A malignant servant, whom young Broughton has abused and threatened, 
is less scrupulous; and there is no obstacle left to the marriage of Kate 
and Lutwich save probability. Besides the main plot, there is a col- 
lateral love-story, which does not run altogether smooth, but ends happily. 

Mr. James seems to have got a growing taste fur the romance of the 
criminal law. It was but lately that he gave us the innocent convicted ; 
now we have the guilty acquitted; and, strange to say, the story of the 
highwayman Lutwich is less disagreeable than that of the wronged “ con- 


| viet,”—though fatal to the high interest of Six Theodore Broughton. 


Without that experience of stirring incident | 


service impressed upon the minds of Cooper and Marryat, Mr. James | 


holds on the “even tenour of his way” with less signs of exhaustion than 
they do. His subjects, indeed, have never been so Jifelike as theirs, nor 


his matter so real; and his best works have never possessed their vigour | 


and spirit; so that the range of his variations was much more limited— 
he could not sink so deep because he had not so far to fall. 


Still | 


this will not explain the manner in which he speaks off readable ro- | 


mances, several times a year, with the more than regularity of a steam- 
engine, for that requires rest and repairs. His knowledge of history and 
the manners of the past may give him greater variety, and be of the same 
advantage to his mind as change of posture in relieving the muscles of the 
body ; his acquaintance with moral philosophy, and the skilful manner 
in which he generally watches over the dramatis person, and apportions 
rewards and punishments, may do something; but neither of these things 
would avail by themselves. We suspect the secret lies in the reflection 
that rose to the mind of Gil Blas when he saw the thieves so dexterously 
Concealing the ducats about their persons—“ there is nothing like know- 
ing one’s business.” If he cannot rise to a structure, Mr. James is great 
at a plan; and his excellence is still greater in what we may call narra- 
tive. We do not mean diction or composition—the mere telling of a 





\ 


But for this blot, the novel might have ranked with the second best of Mr. 
James's private as opposed to historical fictions: the age is sutliciently 
marked, and the persons are well discriminated—metaphysically true 
without the formality of metaphysics. 


PUBLICATIONS RECEIVED. 
Books. 

The Life and Adventures of Oliver Goldsmith; a Biography, in four books. 
By John Forster, of the Inner Temple, Barrister; Author of the “ Lives of 
Statesmen of the Commonwealth.” 

Sir Theodore Broughton, or Laurel-water. By G. P. Rt. James, Esq., Au- 
thor of “ The Convict,” &c. In three volumes. ; - 

Fashion and its Votaries. By Mrs. Maberly, Author of “ Léontine,” &c. 
In three volumes. 

Eastern Life, Present and Past. By Harriet Martineau. In three volumes. 

Notes of Two Years’ Residence in Italy. By Hamilton Geale, Esq. 

Memoirs of Sir Thomas Fowell Buxton, Baronet. With Selections from 
his Correspondence. Edited by his Son, Charles Buxton, Esq. 





Memoir of Montague Stanley, ARS.A. By the Reverend D. T. K. Dram- 
mond. 
{ Montague Stanley was born in 1809, with a taste for histrionics and drawing. 
As the actor developed himself at a very early period in private theatricals, and 
his father was dead leaving his widow in narrow circumstances, young Montague 
made his professional début in 1824, at York, and continued on the boards till 
1838; being considered, especially at Edinburgh, a rising actor, and in the receipt 
of a good income. In that year he quitted the theatre on conscientious grounds. 
Having married in 1833, he was converted through the instrumentality of his 
wife’s connexion, and determined to withdraw from the stage as inconsistent with 
Christianity. In acting thus, Mr. Stanley threw himself and his family upon the 
world; trusting for his bread to the professional practice of painting, which he 
had always pursued as an amusement, and to teaching the accomplishments of 
elocution, fencing, and the flute. In this new line of life he was so successful, 
that he soon restricted himself to the teaching and practice of drawing and paint- 
ing; and asa painter he acquired some provincial celebrity. Had he lived he might 
have risen higher; for his eye seems to have been quick in perceiving the charac- 
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teristic traits of landscape, and his pencil dexterous in delineating them. But | 
his health gave way under his exertions, and he died in 1844. 
The Reverend D. T. K. Drummond, a religious connexion of the family, has 
composed this Memoir, with something of the fulness of the friend and elevation 
of the divine. There was nothing extraordinary in the life of Montague Stanley 
beyond his quitting the stage for the reason we have mentioned; and he did not 
attain sufficient eminence in the public eye to interest the public at large in the 
details of his biography. Hence it may be questioned whether there is not too 

much writing for the subject, and whether the tone is not pitched in too high a 

key. These, however, are the only defects. The Memoirs are clearly arranged, 

and. well presented; with nothing overdone in the manner, if the thing were to be 
done at all upon its present scale. An appendix contains some fugitive verses by 

Mr. Stanley: and a number of striking wood-cuts, after his pictures, appear in the 

book, exhibiting the works with the life. ] 

A Course of Lectures on Painting, delivered at the Royal Academy 
of Fine Arts. By Henry Howard, Esq., R.A., Secretary and Trustee, and 
Professor of Painting to the Royal Academy. Edited, with a Memoir of 
the Author, by Frank Howard, Author of the “ Spirit of Shakespeare,” &c. 

(Mr. Henry Howard's Lectures are like his paintings—aspirations rather than 

rformances. A man of cultivated rather than strong powers, Mr. Howard en- 
eavoured to carry into painting some peculiar and softened version of classic 
ideas; and his works were a faint and peculiarly coloured reflex of those ideas. 

So his lectures are full of allusions, or generalized references to authorities; they 

want specific doctrine or substantial instruction in the work of art. Although 

many sensible remarks may be picked up here and there, they fail in force, di- 

rectness, and distinct application. The writer's style is superior to that of many 

who write on technical subjects, partly from the turn of mind which makes him 
an indifferent teacher. The biographical sketch aflixed to the volume is made 
up in great part of extracts from notes which Mr. Howard made while he was on 
his travels in Italy, and which are still more light and hasty than the lectures. 

The book is a fluent, rambling, gossiping volume of “observations,” rather than a 

manual of study—a companion tor the sofa of the lounging dilettante on a sum- 

mer’s afternoon, but not of much value as a guide-book for the laborious studio. ] 

The Oriental Interpreter, and Treasury of East India Knowledge, A Com- 
panion to “The Handbook of British India.” By J. H. Stocqueler, Esq., 
Author of “ The Handbook of India,” &c. 

{ The Oriental Interpreter is at once a dictionary and a gazetteer. The object 

of the compilation, says the author, is to furnish an explanation of “ Oriental terms, 

phrases, expressions, and places”; great ignorance respecting which prevails in 
the British public, that, however passable when communication with India only 
took place at rare intervals, ought to continue no longer when we have a mail 
once a fortnight, and tourists as well as passengers are continually passing to and 
fro. Mr. Stocqueler’s views are just; his book is handy, and likely to be useful; 
but it does more than he says it does,—giving information about things, persons, 
historical characters, and institutions, as well as explaining words and describing 
laces. On the execution of a book of this kind it is difficult to pass an opinion, 
use every one will judge according to his own wants. It strikes us that the 
geographical descriptions are too full for the purpose of mere explanation, being 
of that class of subjects about which information is the most readily obtained. 

To us the social sketches seem the freshest and most interesting. A species of 

appendix is added, containing a good deal of useful information for persons going 

to India. 

Emily Vernon; or Self-Sacrifice. 

| The moral of this tale is rather Christian duty than self-sacrifice. The heroine, 
mily Vernon, is the daughter of a clergyman, who is left an orphan with her 

sister Mary, but in competent circumstances. The effects of an amiable disposi- 
tion and religious training appear when Emily and her sister arrive at the house 

of her worldly-minded aunt Grenville, by the influence she exercises over her 
cousins. Mrs. Grenville cannot bear the idea of a marriage between Emily and 
her son Charles, whom she designs for a grand match: she manceuvres to break 
it off; but only succeeds by bringing about a marriage of which she approves far 
less. The heroine bears this firmly and with charitable feelings; nurses and con- 
verts Mrs. Grenville on her deathbed; undertakes the guardianship of Charles 

Grenville’s children on his early death; has to undergo the loss of her sister and of 

t part of her fortune; and finally becomes the mistress of a model school. There 

is nothing uncommon in the incidents of Emily Vernon: the merit of the book con- 

sists in the naturalness and consistency of the characters, and the religious and 
moral example of Emily, which though high and strict is not impracticable. 

Active submission to the end, is, however, the principle inculcated; for as Emily 

cannot avoid any of her troubles, we hardly see how there can be any self-sacrifice. } 

The Eskdale Herd-Boy; a Scottish Tale, for the instruction and amusement 
of Young Persons. By Lady Stoddart, (Mrs. Blackford.) 

[ This pretty little book is the commencement of a new series of juvenile works, 

to be called “ The Favourite Library.” It will consist of reprints of established 

favourites, at a lower price than any former edition, or an original tale written 
for the series by some popular author. The binding will be pretty, the printing 
neat, and there will be an illustration; all, apparently, for a shilling. The specu- 
lation commences with the descriptive ethico-religious tale of The Eskdale Lerd- 

Boy; the true name of the writer appearing for the first time. ] 

Philip of Lutetia, or the Revolution of 1789; an Historical Romance. Illus- 
trated on steel by Robert Cruikshank. Being the last series of the 
Chronicles of the Bastile. By L. A. Chamerovzow. 

[The collection into a goodly volume of a story which has been publishing in 

parts; independent in itself, but forming a continuation of tales of the Bustile, 

which naturally come to an end with the fortress. ] 

A History of Rome, for Young Persons. By the Reverend Samuel Fox, 
M.A., F.S.A., Rector of Morley, Derbyshire. 

[The reason assigned for compiling this new juvenile History of Rome is to com- 
lete a series of similar books, and to give a more Christian turn to the narrative, 
y indicating the preparations made by Pagan Rome for the facile spread of 

Christianity. These reasons would not have been needed for the publication of 

this neat little volume, if Mr. Fux had introduced into his narrative the pith of 

the modern views as to the true character of ancient Roman history, or even 
dashed it with a little doubt as to the early and evident fables. Such is not the 
case: there is more scepticism in Livy than in this compendium. In a literary 
point of view it is well done; the narrative is both clear and close. } 

Outlines of the History of Ireland, for Schools and Families. 
Young, LL.D. 

[An exceedingly well-packed compendium of the facts of Irish history, from the 

earliest period to the present time nominally, though really closing with George 

the Third. The Outlines are something beyond a mere skeleton; occasional 
remarks giving touches of commentary to the narrative. The author seems to be 
impartial—with an Irish leaning. ] 

Ireland Before and After the Union with Great Britain. By R. M. Mar- 
tin, Esq., Author of the “ History of the British Colonies,” &c. Second 
edition. 

{In the preface to this new edition of his Irish statistics, Mr. Martin brings up 

those facts since 1843, which show the advances the middle and trading classes 

have made in wealth, even in despite of the famine. The statistics are exhibited | 
with Mr. Martin's usual cleverness, but do not always prove much upon the direct 
point at issue, nor will the proof always be allowed by the genuine Milesian. For 
example, the ex of provisions is one of his grievances: an erroneous view, but 
while he holds that notion, the fact of increased exports will not make him the less 
a Repealer. ] 


By Townsend 


Via Dolorosa; being the Catholic Devotion of the Stations: prepared as a 
Special Office for the use of English People, with reference to the Si 
the Responsibilities, and the Portents of these Times. Translated a 
sonnel te the Author of “From Oxford to Rome,” &c. 
[An olla podrida of original reflections, bits out of writers from Klopstock to 
Hook, extracts from the Anglican Prayer-book, and a translation of a series of 
Romish prayers. But that the compiler has evidently no fixed religious prin- 
ciples, this publication might savour of a pious attempt to entrap. Persons have 
aright to publish any religious views they please, either of their own or other 
people's, if it be done openly. They have no right to put forth a book of prayers 
tor “ the use of the English people,” the mass of whom would repudiate the book 
if the title enabled them clearly to understand what it was. ] 
Reading Lessons, for the Higher Classes in Classical, Middle, and Diocesan 
Schools. By the Reverend W. B. Flowers, B.A., &c. 
[ A various and well-chosen selection of pieces in prose and verse, compiled with 
the view to a less fragmentary character, and the display of a more religious tone 
than usual. ] 
Hymns for Little Children. 
rest,” &c. 
[ Animated by an amiable feeling, but perhaps a shade too ornate for children. ] 


By the Author of “The Lord of the Fo- 


NI] 
FINE ARTS. 
NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN WATER-COLOURS. 

A coop exhibition: few collections can display an aspect so generally un- 
broken, of ability, animation, clean execution, and varied interest. Some 
of the standing names are appended to works less prominent than those of 
last year; but upon the whole we should say that a more modest style on 
the part of one or two is no backsliding. 

The palm of power must be yielded to Mr. Haghe; especially for his two 
pictures, “ The Capuchin Monks at Matins in their Convent at Bruges,” and 
“Michael Angelo attending on his sick Servant, Urbino.” In both the 
primary object is the “effect”; but it is attained by artistlike means, with 
due painstaking in the design, and with masterly care in the execution. 
The monks are noble fellows, with countenances sufficiently varied and 
beards sufliciently dignified. Their heavy brown dresses are finely used as 
a kind of middle term between the glowing yellow light of the lamp which 
falls full on the reader and his book, and the cold shadows that surround 
the group, playing with the light in the intervals of the figures, glancin; 
among their feet and deepening with the dark hair round the illuminat 
faces. Force and softness, unity and animated variety, characterize this 
skilful “ effect.” The story of the other picture is more prominent as a 
design, and the principal figure is an attempt at characteristic portraiture— 
not quite happy. Michael Angelo we take to have been a smaller man, 
and compacter—less formidably fierce in his natural expression, but more 
energetic, and yet more irritable; and the outline of his nose was un- 
questionably depressed by the fist of a playmate at school. But from the 
design we pass to the effect of colour, which is very striking: the depth and 
richness of the purple-blue velvet of the sculptor’s vest—too fine a dress, 
however, for the rough Michael Angelo—mock the material in which it is 
painted. Another picture by the same artist—‘ Chauffoir in the Town- 
hall of Mons,” soup being distributed to the indigent—belongs to a more 
common order of design; but its effect is very good. 

Mr. Wehnert is one who gains in power, we think, by a more modest self- 
restraint. There is infinitely more real power in the figure of the sur- 
reptitious servant-student, “ Sebastian Gomez, commonly called el Mulato 
de Murillo, discovered by his Master while at work,” than in the violent and 
turgid figures for which Mr. Wehnert has received commendation. The 
form of the youth is skilfully indicated through a loose and easy costume; 
his absorption and nervous tension are well expressed, though the attitude 
is easy and graceful. As in living humanity the most vigorous type of 
organization is that which preserves the most compacted symmetry, in- 
finite vigour packed into forms measured by strict proportion and beauty, 80 
the striking test of vigorous power in the artist is the ability to convey the 
aspect of bodily strength without turgid forms, the expression of strong feel- 
ing without contortion. 

Mr. Absolon might emulate his associate by varying his style of subject, 
which is degenerating into mannerism. The very life and beauty of his 
principal production suggest the reflection. It is a triple picture from 
Tristram Shandy: in one compartment, the “ nut-brown maid” advances 
to meet the hero; in another he is tying up her hair; in the centre-piece he 
is her partner in the whirling dance. Ruddy health, glowing beauty, a 
pleasing sentiment, animate the design in a high degree: but one would like 
to see Mr. Absolon begin to try his hand on something different from village 
dances or drawingrooms of the last century. It is a sign of defective re- 
sources when any composer, in poetry, music, or painting, identifies himself 
with any particular wra or style belonging to the past. 

With Mr. Edward Corbould also we must pick a friendly quarrel. His 
skill of execution is a premium to a mechanical mannerism, which he might 
conquer. His designs have too much the air of being made to show off the 
accessories; although here and there are traces of a more genuine feeling, 
both for the most exquisite traits of physical beauty and for a deeper sen- 
timent. Julian “ Taking Leave of the Hostess of the Cat and Fiddle,” in 
Peveril of the Peak, is a vacant coxcomb; but “ Dame Whitecraft ” is only 
too ideal, too voluptuous and tender for any of Walter Scott’s homely dames 
or coldly painted ladies. The pair of studies, “the Lily of the Valley,” 
and the “Water Lily "—a village girl and a nymph—are tantalizing from 
the power of the artist to suggest the softest and most engaging forms, 
while he disguises them in a mechanical ultra-neatness of execution and 
tints that shine too crudely from the palette. “The Good Samaritan ” 
has similar faults in a degree apportioned to the successful labour bestowed 
ou the execution: the pose of the limbs, the drawing, the rich clothing, the 
highly finished imitation of the flesh and its softened brilliancy, almost vie 
with the old masters; but the countenances are little better than vacuities, 
and the features are wooden. The artist who could paint the body of the 
wounded man ought not to have painted his face, and still less that of his 
succourer,. 

A companion to “the Momentous Question” is produced this year by 





| Miss Sarah Setchell—* And ye shall walk in silk attire”: it represents an 
| old lady, of homely class, trying to turn the current of a young girl's 


affections by the tangible aid of a silk gown, as the type of the luxury 
that she may enjoy with her richer suitor. ‘The old woman's face is care- 
fully studied; the girl’s is too much after a conventional pattern ; but the 


| expression delicately combines gentleness with unflinching firmness; and 


the composition generally is natural and pleasing. ; 
“ The Rape of the Lock” furnishes Mr. Weigall with the subject fora 
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gay and able drawingroom design. Miss Fanny Corbeaux continues her 
race of soft ladies. Mr. Henry P. Riviere imitates the Italians, as in “ the 
two Maries at the Sepulchre.” Miss Jane Sophia Egerton has a very apt 
conception of “ Madonna Laura ”—a handsome woman, who looks “as if 
butter would not melt in hermouth.” Mr. Henry Warren cleverly groups 
the “Seven Ages of Woman” in a composite set of small pictures. Mr. 
Alfred Taylor exhibits a servant-girl who has torn her gown “as if heaven 
and earth were coming together,” and is struck motionless with astonish- 
ment and dismay: the expression of ineflable stupefaction on her chubby 
goodhumoured face is very ludicrous. 

Among the landscapes, Mr. C. Vacher challenges notice for a triple 
Picture of Venice, at morning, noon, and evening: it is brilliant, and 


possesses considerable power ; though the tints are somewhat too opaqne— | 


too little changing to the glancing light, and the texture of the several 
objects too nearly resembles the surface of woollen cloth. There is more 
power in his smaller picture, (32,) where the two-beaked eagle of Austria 
explains the desolate aspect of the once magnificent Venetian palace. 

A number of other artists supply landscapes of considerable ability: 
inter alia, John Callow, a view of “ Shipping at the mouth of the Thames; 
blowing fresh,” which has all the stir and freshness of nature; Aaron 
Penley, divers works of merit; and our eye was caught by an unpretending 
sketch of an evening effect—cows standing in a broad circular pool, and the 
distance blackening with the approach of night—from the pencil of Mr. 
Charles Davidson. 








BIRTHS. 

Ay the 14th April, at IIkeston Vicarage, the Lady of the Rev. G. S. Ebsworth, M..A., 
of a son. 

Se 16th, at Winkfield Vicarage, Berks, the Wife of the Rey. C. J. Elliott, ofa 
aughter. 

On the 17th, in Lowndes Street, Lady Colthurst, of a daughter. 

a —— 2ist, in South Street, the Lady of the Right Hon. Edward Strutt, of a 

jaughter. 


MARRIAGES. 

On the 13th April, at Loversall, the Rev. Robert John Sharpe, Incumbent of that 
B.ace ,to Georgiana, only child of the late George Banks, Esq., of St. Catherine’s, near 
J/oncaster. 

On the 13th, at the British Embassy, Paris, Major-General Henry Hodgson, to Helen, 
eldest daughter of Admiral Honyman. 

On the 13th, at Bridekirk, Cumberland, James Walker, Esq., of Dabrey House, Mid- 
Lothian, to Ellen, third daughter of the late J. D. B. Dykes, Esq., of Dovenby Hall, 
Cumberland. 

On the 15th, at St. James’s, Sir Henry Edward Fox Young, Lieutenant-Governor of 








South Australia, to Augusta Sophia, eldest daughter of Charles Marryat, Esq., of | 


Parkfield, Potter's Bar. 

Qn the 15th, at All Saints’, Fulham, Henry Laumann, Esq., LL.D., of Burlington 
House, F Pulham, to Sophia, eldest daughter of the late William Howard, Esq , of Fulham. 

DEATHS. 

On the Ist April, in the Minster Yard, Lincoln, Jane, Widow of Colonel Harnage ; in 
her 93d year. 

On the 10th, at Turin, the Honourable Lady Murray, Widow of Lieutenant-General 
Sir John Murray, Bart. 

On the 1} th, at Staplehurst, Kent, the Rev. T. W. Hornbuckle, Rector; in his 73d year. 

On the 13th, in St. Dunstan’s, Canterbury, Mrs. Elizabeth Scott, Widow of the late 
Thomas Scott, Captain in the Seventieth Kegiment, and brother of the late Sir Walter 
Scott, the first Baronet of Abbotsford; in her 72d year. 

On the 15th, at Leamington, Elizabeth Shipley Erskine, youngest daughter of the 
late Lord Cardross. 

On the 15th, in London, George Henry Elliott, Esq., of Binfield Park and Hurst 
Lodge, Berkshire. 

the 16th, at Betley Court, Staffordshire, Anastasia Fletcher, eldest daughter of 

the late Sir Thomas Fletcher, Bart. 

On the 17th, at Kingston-on-Thames, Mrs. Ann Cooper; in her 94th year. 

On the 18th, Anne Lucy Lady Nugent. 

On the 20th, in Lowndes Street, Belgrave Square, Harriet Georgiana, Widow of the 
late Right Honourable Sir Gore Ouseley, Bart. ; in her 61st year. 

On the 20th, in Guildford Street, Horace, the "youngest son of the Lord Chicf Baron ; 
aged 3 years and 6 months. 

On the 20th, in Eaton Place, the Lady Katherine Jermyn. 





Results of the wo oemag General's return of mortality in the Metropolis for the 
week ending on Saturday last— 












Number of Spring 
deaths. average. 

Lymotic Diseases. .......0escee ceceeeeeres ° 275 cee «68 
Dropsy, Cancer, and. other diseases of uncertain’ or “variable se: 48 50 
SNIIIIEDR << 0.cxinnacuunts convedsaeinoutses vetvee 192 .e+. 203 
jiseases of the Brain, Spinal Marrow, Nerves, and Senses oe ccocee 107 acco 123 
Diseases of the Heart and Blood- “VOSSEIS «2. .seee ee 32 wees 33 
Diseases of the Lungs, and of the ao Organs of Respiration. . © BR ac 129 
Diseases of the Stomach, Liver, and other Organs of Digestion . e G2 neve 62 
Diseases of the Kidneys, &c. . eee eeeeeeee eter eceeee eseeeseee )) errr 10 
Childbirth, diseases o the Uterus, Be. cccccceccce © SB iaeee 12 
Rheumatism, diseases of the Bones, . oan ee socescecece FT cove 9 
Diseases of the Skin, Cellular Lissue, BS..cccccccesces oe ween 1 
Malformations .........060-seeees Coeccccorcoccoeeesore @ cece 2 
Premature Birth eeccccece re 20 
Atrophy ......cceeeecceee 18 . 15 
Age ..... eoececcccecece 34 e 55 
BOOGOM ccesecccesede cecee eves sees cocececovescoces: sseve 14 bb 3 
Violence, Privation, Cold, and Intemperance.. . SL cece 29 
Total (including unspecified causes) .....++-sseeeeeesee MOAT 943 


The temperature of the thermometer ranged from 72.5° in the sun to 27.0° in 
the shade; the mean temperature by day being colder than the mean average 
temperature by 1.8°. The direction of the wind for the week w was variable. 








EAST INDIA SHIPPING. 

Arnivep—At Gravesend, 15th April, Collingwood, Crawford ; and Hope, Miller, from 
Calcutta ; 14th, Esther Frances, Primrose, from Mauritius ; 17th, Lochnagar, Dalgarno, 
from Van Diemen’s Land; and Cervantes, Stephenson, from Mauritius; I8th, John 
Bartlett, Woodward, from Adelaide ; Tasman, Blackburn ; and Melbourne, Fryer, from 
Port Phillip; James Campbell, Graham, from Manila ; Wellesley, Arrow ; Isabella Blyth, 
Bayles ; and Barham, Gimblett, from Calcutta; Achilles, Perohard ; Asiatic, Watson ; 
British Tar, Fillin; and Robert Matthews, Phillips, from Mauritius ; and Troubadour, 
Blow, from the Cape; 19th, Calcutta, Wrankmore, from Hobart Town; Stratheden, 
Turner; and New Zealand, Smith, from China ; Alfred, Campbell ; and Ocean Queen, 
Sutherland, from Singapore ; and Cambria, Shaddick ; and Tallentire, White, from Cey- 
lon. At Liverpool, 16th, Gemini, Benn, from Calcutta; 17th, Viscount Sandon, March, 
from Ditto ; Henry Gardiner, Martin; and Harry Lorrequer, Jeffares, from Bombay ; 
and Briton’s Queen, ——, from the Cape; 18th, Eustace, ——, from China; and San- 
derson’s, Bushby; and Aspasia, Davidson, from Calcutta; aud 19th, Tory, Teulon, 
from Manila. In the Clyde, 12th, Marmion, Bell, from China. 

SAILED—From Gravesend, 14th, Mohawk, Morrison, for China; and Royal Alice, 
Hopper, for Madras ; 15th, James Scott, Sutton, for Sydney; 16th, Forfarshire, Tudor, 
~ _———e and Janet, Chalmers, for Madras; and 19th, Victory, Potter, for Cal- 
cutta. 











COMMERCIAL GAZETTE. 
Tuesday, April 18. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

C. J. and S. Stott, Ironmonger Lane, warehousemen—Heap and Hoole, Ardwick, 
Lancashire, stiffeners—Knill and Co, Fresh Wharf, London Bridge, wharfingers—F. 
and T. Marshall, Holborn Bars, tea-dealers—Greaves and Co. Shettield, feuder-manu- 
facturers—Millership and Stanford, Worley Wigorn, Worcester, brick-makers - Bass 
and Co. Brighton, provision merchants—J. and R. Hartley, Blackburn, L 


Cooke, Ashton-under-Lyne, cotton-spinners—Mosely and Son, Hyde Street, Blooms- 
bury, gold-beaters—T. and J. Peers, Liverpool, general brokers—Penley and Harris, 
Mary Street, Regent’s Park, manufacturers of eau de Carmés—Wovlley and Baildon, 
sheffield, tobacco. facturers—Brooker and Co. Southampton Row, carvers; as far 
as regards J. Brooker—Manuel and Co. Manchester, commission-merchants—J. and 
C. Taylor, Manninham, Yorkshire, ale-brewers—C. and W. Page, Steward Street, Old 
Artillery Ground, silk-manufacturers— Morris and Bromfield, Chester, solicitors—Law 
and Pinkney, Birkenhead, booksellers—Somerhill and Smith, Kingswinford, iron-plate- 
manufacturers—Symons and Round, Mark Lane, customhouse-agents—R. and W-.- 
Williams, Yeaton, Salop, millers—D. and J. Aitken, Peterborough, linen-drapers—Eve 
and Holloway, Paddington, coal-merchants— Monkhouse and Co. Bishop Auckland, 
carpet-manufacturers ; as far as regards W. H. Ambler—Gregory junior and Walker, 
Liverpool, agents—Lowe and Street, Gib Heath, Warwickshire, manufacturers of 
bronze-powder—Popplewell and Co. Barnsley, iron-founders—Trevers and Son, Glou- 
cester Place, Old Kent Road, carpenters—The Holcome Coal Company, Holcome, Lan- 
cashire ; as far as regards J. Kelly —-Congdon and Serjeant, Marazion, Cornwall, sur- 
geons—The Vatent Rivet Company of Scotland and Gilkison and Crawford. 
BANKRUPICIES ANNULLED. 
ELtts, CHARLES, Easthothly, Sussex, grocer. 
WaDE, James, Lisson Grove, draper. 
BANKRKUPTS. 

Benton, Epwarp, Tottenham Court Road, pawnbroker, to surrender April 28, May 
30: solicitors, Messrs. Guy and Co. Great Queen Strect, Westminster; official assignee, 
Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street. 

CHUKCHYARD, Lucy, Woodbridge, butcher, May 2, June 2: solicitors, Mr. Taylor, 
Mark Laue; Mr. Pownall, Ipswich ; official assignee, Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry. 

Dyson, WittiaM, Wakefield, grocer, May |, 22: solicitors, Mr. Clarke, Chancery 
Lane; Mr. Dalby, Waketield ; Mr. Cariss, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Hope, Leeds, 

Etster, Dieprick Joun and JAMes Goprrey, Threadneedle Street, merchants, 
April 27, May 25: solicitors, Messrs. Lawrance and Plews, Old Jewry Chambers ; offi- 
cial assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. 

GREENWOOD, James, Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted-spinner, April 28, May 26: solici- 
tors, Mr. Hawkins, New Boswell Court ; Messrs. Wells and Co. Bradford; Mr. Cour- 
tenay, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Young, Leeds. 

Haggison, ANTHONY, Lootle-cum-Linacre, Liverpool, joiner, May 2, 26: solicitors, 
Messrs. Vincent and Co. Temple; Messrs. Irlam and Fletcher, Liverpool ; official 
assignee, Mr. Turner, Liverpool. 

HETHERINGTON, Many, Lyme Regis, innkeeper, April 27, May 30: solicitors, Mr. 
Cotton, Raymond Buildings; Mr. Waring, Lyme Regis; Messrs. Bishop and Pitts, 
Exeter: official assignee, Mr. Hirtzel, Exeter. 

KItLuakD, WILLIAM, Swindon, innkeeper, May 2, 30: 





solicitors, Messrs. Clarke and 


| Co. Lincoln’s Inn Fields ; Mr. Browne, Swindon ; official assignee, Mr. Hutton, Bristol. 


MARSLAND, ADAM, Macclesfield, silk-manufacturer, April 28, May 19: solicitors, 
Messrs. Bell and Co. Bow Churchyard; Mr. Norris and Mr, Grimsditch, Macclesfield ; 
official as-ignee, Mr. Hobson, Manchester. 

Prosser, HANNAH, Wigmore Street, and Prosser, ANN, Mount Street, milliners, 
April 24, May 30: solicitors, Messrs. Rutter and Co. Ely Place; official assignee, Mr. 
Graham, Coleman Street. 

Suave, Joun, Bristol, victualler, May 1, 30: solicitors, Messrs. Jones and Co. 
Crosby Square ; Mr. King, bristol; official assignee, Mr. Miller, Bristol. 

SroprorD, JAMES SIDNEY, Austintriars, merchant, April 28, May 30: solicitors, 
Messrs. Tatham & Co. Austinfriars ; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guildhall Chambers. 

TOWNSEND, EpMUND, Hungerford Market, fishmonger, May 2, June 2: solicitor, * 
Mr. Stephens, Northumberland Street; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane, 

Wess, Rosert Bake, Bury St. Edmund’s, draper, May 4, June 2: solicitors, 
Messrs. Soles and Turner, Aldermanbury ; official assignee, Mr. Groom, Abchurch Lane. 

Wison, Ricuarp, Hartlepool, shipowner, May 3, 26: solicitors, Mr. Allison, Dar- 


| lington; Mr. Harle, Newcastie-npon-Tyne ; official assignee, Mr. Wakley, Newcastle- 





upon-Tyne, 
DIVIDENDS. 

May 11, Bate, Birmingham, hatter—May 9, Hammond, Bognor, ironmonger— 
May 9, Tipper and Co. Upper Thames Street, stationers—May 10, Collis, Romford, 
ironmonger—May 9, Parker, Ludgate Hill, woollen-draper—May 11, Blackford, 
Swindon, Wiltshire, butcher—May 9, Cock, Dursley, tailor—May 10, Symes, Bridge- 
water, scrivener—May 10, Hole, St. Decuman’s, Somersetshire, coal-merchant—May 
9, Lawton, Liverpool, hotel-keeper—May 12, Symes, Ashton-under-Lyne, grocer. 

CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

May 9, Langwith, Lidlington Place, Oakley Square, St. Pancras, builder—May 16, 
Kitto, Ferdinand Street, Hampstead Road, beer-retailer—May 10, Fenton, Falcon 
Square, Aldersgate, wine-merchant—May 10, Cusse, Christchurch, Southampton, 
grocer—May 10, Pople, Union Row, Newington Butts, victualler—May 10, Elmes, 
Queen Street, ge ee bricklayer—May 10, Goddard, Outwell, Norfolk, carpenter— 
May 10, Smith, ¢ warel -—-May 10, West, Horncharch, saddler— 
May 10, Low, ‘Albion Place, Stoke Newington, cattle-salesman—May 10, Maxted, 
Upper Seymour Street, Euston Square, bricklayer—May 10, Trigg, Inverness Road, 
Paddington, builder—May 11, Biddle, Brighton, grocer—May 10, Bennett, Camberwell 
Green, cook—May 9, Walker, Huddersfield, shawl-manufacturer—May 10, Moore and 
Bayliss, Norwich, warchousemen—May 10, Harper, Dudley, mercer—May 11, Holland, 
Bury, provision-dealer—May 10, Cartwright, Warrington, grocer—May 10, Layfield, 
Burnley, Lancashire, boiler-maker—May % Lawrence, Liverpool, boot-maker--May 
9, Oldfield, Liverpool, commission-merchant--May 9, Hannah, Liverpool, apothecary 
—May 11, Ugilow, St. Thomas the Apostle, Cornwall, "miller—May 17, Lowe, Birming- 
ham, plater—May 9, Batson, Dudley Port, Staffordshire, iron-master. 

To be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before May 9. 

Furniss, Derby, grocer-—Baxter, Church Street, Southwark, currier—Harrison, Friars 
Goose Alkali Works, Gateshead, alkali manufacturer—Hughes, Birkenhead, plasterer 
—Woore, Staines, victualler—Shorter, Chamomile Street, corn-dealer — Duplan, 
Regent’s Place, Westminster, tea-dealer—Thompson, Manchester, calico-printer— 
Lovegrove, Pangbourne, plumber—Bailey, Croydon, builder —Day, Axbridge, farmer— 
Cruikshank, Manchester, coal-dealer—Mawson, Runcorn, druggist—Barrett, Palace 
Row, New Road, ironmonger—Tweedie, Wandsworth, bovkseller— Mitchell, Brighton, 
boarding-housekeeper-West, London Terrace, Hackney Road, linen-draper— Alexander, 
Yeovil, druggist—Moody, Stockport, cotton-dealer—Wyatt, Banbury, coach-maker. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Blackburne, Liverpool, tailor ; first div. of 5s. April 27, or any subsequent Thursday ; 
Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool—Elkington, Maida Uill East, chemist ; div. of 5s. 7$d. April” 
20, and three following Thursdays ; Mr. Stansfeld, King’s Arms Yard—Plumley, Read- 
ing, stone-mason ; div. of ls. 63d. April 20, and three following Thursdays ; Mr. Stans- 
feld, King’s Arms Yard—Brooks, Hoxton Old Town, baker; first div. of 10}d. any 
Wednesday ; Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall Street—Berridge, Manchester, cigar-mer- 
chant ; first div. of 4s. 3¢. May 2, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Pott, Manchester 
—S. and W. E. Gundry, Bridport, bankers; first div. of 6s.8d. any Tuesday or Friday 
after the 29th instant; Mr. Hernaman, Exeter—Edwards, Newton Abbott, Devon- 
shire, coach-builder ; first div. of 3s. any Tuesday ; Mr. Hirtzel, Exeter—Frampton, 
Bideford, Devonshire, grocer ; first div. of 4s. 3d. any Tuesday ; Mr. Hirtzel, Exeter— 
Pine, Honiton, Devonshire, maltster; first div. of 3s. Gd. any Tuesday ; Mr. Hirtzel, 
Exeter—Hawke, Penzance, tea-dealer ; first div. of 2s. 14d. any Tuesday ; Mr. Hirtzel, 
Exeter—Payne, Weymouth, draper ; div. of 4s. on new proofs, any Tuesday ; Mr. Hirt- 
zel, Exeter—N. Bishop junior, Honiton, Devonshire, victualler ; first div. 4s. any Tues- 
day ; ; Mr. Hirtzel, Exeter—Lee, Coventry, watch-manutacturer ; first div. of 8s. any 
Thursday ; Mr. Valpy, Birmingham —Linell, Shrewsbury, grocer ; first div. of ls. any 
Thursday ; Mr. Valpy, Birmingham—Taylor, Mirfield, Yorkshire, brewer ; first div. of 
ls. April 18, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Hope, Leeds—Burton, Bradford, York- 
shire, joiner ; final div. of 2s. 6d. April 18, or any subsequent Tuesday ; Mr. Ilope, Leeds. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

M‘Arthur, Monikie, contractor, April 21, May 12—Park, Rutherglen, grocer, April 
24, May 15—Reid, Glasgow, wright, April 24, May 24—Campbell, Oban, Argyleshire, 
saddler, April 22, May 20--Bower and Cleugh, Dundee, card-manufacturers, April 26, 
May 17— Lawrie, Edinburgh, farmer, April 22, May 13—Carswell, Paisley, tailor, 
April 24, May 27—Christie, Grangemouth, draper, April 22, May 13—Scott, Dun- 
fermline, power-loom-manufacturer, April 16, May 24—Sim, Glasgow, commission- 
agent, April 24, May 22—Fulton, Glasgow, tanner, April 25, May 16—Philp, Leith, 
distiller, April 24, May 15—M‘Iudoe, Glasgow, wright, April 24, May 16—Lawrie, Cler 
miston, Edinburgh, farmer, April 25, May 23. 





Friday, April 21. 
PARTNERSHIPS DISSOLVED. 

Leigh and Eaton, Liverpool, attornies—Leigh and Whitley, Liverpool, attornies— 
Wild and Kitchin, Leeds, stock-brokers—Wall and Saker, Canterbury, brewers— Lester 
and Siddall, Padfield within Glossop, Derbyshire, drapers—Bust and Greenwood, Hull, 
auctioneers—Gregson and Seaton, Gutter Lane, warchousemen—Popple and Walker, 
Manchester, contractors for public works—Swann and Deane, Southwick, Hampshire, 





inen-drapers—Pritchett and Munday, Old Broad Street, stock-brokers—Thorniley and 





surgeons—M‘Kenzie and Co, Exeter Street, wine-merchants—Botevyle and Wicks 
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Shrewsbury, farmers—Bramley and Co. Appletrewick, Yorkshire, cotton-spinners; as 
far as regards T. Ward —Norman and Richardson, Liverpool, woollen-drapers—-Chitten- 
den and Arnold, Jermyn Street, painters—Totterdell and Co. Portsea, woollen-drapers 
Harrison and Co. George Yard, Aldgate, wheelwrights—-Chappell and Co. St. Martin's 
Lane, tailors—Stiles and Pontifex, Goswell Street, coppersmiths— Mason and Co. Sal- 
ford, joiners ; fe Wood and Gilbert, Mark Lane, wine-mer- 
chants—Smith and Fry, Friday Street, warehousemen—Lunt and Reading, Birming- 
ham, manufacturers of hooks and eyes—Smith and Co. Reading, curriers—Hawkins 
and Co. Birmingham, umbr urers—Jones and Davies, Shrewsbury, brewers 
—Winstanley and Walter, Manchester, auctioneers—Smith and Co. Mill Street, Hano- 
ver Square, woollen drapers—Oxley and Wright, Church Street, Shoreditch, grocers— 
Badham and Gaunt, Crosby Row,{Walworth Road, linen-drapers—Agriculturist Cattle 
Insurance Company ; as far as regards R. M‘Cowan. 
BANKRUPTCIES ANNULLED, 
Penny, WILLIAM, Newport, Monmouthshire, brewer. 
Situ, Josern, and Coorex, Joun, Mill Street, Hanover Square, woollen-drapers. 
BANKRUPTS. 

Barnes, Joun, Woodfield Road, Paddington, builder, to surrender May 1, June 2: 
solicitor, Mr. Walsh, Lincoln's Inn Fields ; official assignee, Mr. Whitmore, Basinghall 
Street. 

BaRKER, THomas, Bream’s Buildings, perfumer, May 5, June 3: solicitors, Messrs. 
Lawrance and Plews, Old Jewry Chambers ; official assignee, Mr. Follett, Sambrook Ct. 

Brooke, Joseru Witsox, and Witson, Joseru, Liverpool, merchants, May 4, 22: 
Solicitors, Messrs. Sharpe and Co. Bedford Row ; Messrs. Lowndes and Co. Liverpool ; 
official assignee, Mr. Cazenove, Liverpool. 

Browne, THOMAS, Manchester, draper, May 4, 25: solicitors, Messrs. Reed and Co. 
Friday Street ; Messrs. Sale and Co. Manchester ; official assignee, Mr. Hobson, Man- 
chester. 

CaPRon, TRANQUILLE, Lawrence Lane, merchant, May 5, June 3: solicitor, Mr. 
Cotterill, Throgmorton Street ; official assignee, Mr. Follett, Sambrook Court. 

Day, WILLIAM, Liverpool, draper, May 2, 30: solicitors, Messrs. Milne and Co, Tem- 
ple ; Mr. Pemberton, Liverpool ; official assignee, Mr. Turner, Live Tpool. 

EMERSON, SAMUEL, Newton, Warwickshire, general-shopkeeper, May 2, June 2: s0- 
licitor, Mr. Young, Warwick Square ; official assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman St. Buildings. 

EVANs, AurREeD Georce, and Wess, Ronext, New Bond Street, engravers, May 2, 
June 2: solicitor, Mr. Ivimy, Chancery Lane; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basing- 
hall Street. 

GREENWOOD, JosEPH and Bensamtn, Bradford, Yorkshire, worsted-spinners, May 1, 
22: solicitors, Messrs. Hawkins and Co. New Boswell Court; Messrs. Wells and Co, 
Bradford; Messrs. Bond and Barwick, Leeds; official assignee, Mr. Hope, Leeds. 

Gray, Wittiam, East Retford, Nottinghampshire, apothecary, May 6. 27: solici- 
tors, Mr. Nixon, Clifford’s Inn; Mr. Binney, Sheffield ; official assignee, Mr. Freeman, 
Sheffield. 

Hart, HeENry ALonzo, Devonshire Street, Queen Square, linen-draper, May 5, June 
3: solicitor, Mr. Lake, Great Carter Lane ; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

Haart, AkTHUR WELLINGTON, Liverpool, merchant, May 2, 26: solicitors, Mr. Low, 
Chancery Lane,; Mr. Cross, Liverpool ; official assignee, Mr. Turner, Liverpool. 








Harris, Georce, Westbury-upon-Severn, carpenter, May 3, June 2: solicitors, 
Messrs. Peters and Abbott, Bristol ; official assignee, Mr. Hutton, Bristol. 
Hucues, Henry Wetts, Marylebone Strect, plumber, May 2, June | : solicitors, 


Messrs. Nation and Neate, Orchard Street ; official assignee, Mr. Pennell, Guildhall 
Chambers. 

JuLLIEN, Lovts Grorce, Harley Street, music-seller, May 1, June 2: solicitor, Mr. 
Chappell, Golden Square; official assignee, Mr. Cannan, Birchin Lane. 

Jounson, Ropert, Gracechurch Street, ironmonger, May 2, June 1: solicitors, 
Messrs. Hyde, Ely Place, Holborn; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

Last, Wittta NeEtLsonm, Bury St. Edmund's, watchmaker, May 4, June 2: solicitors, 
Messrs. Wright and Co. Goiden Square ; Mr. lon, Bury St. Edmund's ; official assignee, 
Mr. Edwards, Old Jewry. 

Maruias, Georce, Glastonbury, scrivener, May 8, June 1: solicitors, Mr. Balch, 
Bruton; Mr. Bridges, Queen Square, Bristol ; official assignee, Mr. Hutton, Bristol. 

MARTENS, THEODOR, Middlesbrough, merchant, May 8, 30: solicitors, Messrs. Wil- 
liamson and Co. Great James Street, Bedford Row; Mr. Newsam, Middlesbrough ; 
Messrs. Bond and Barwick, Leeds ; official assignee, Mr. Hope, Leeds. 

Mavp, Wi1u1aM, Bingley, Yorkshire, worsted-stufl-manufacturer, May 1, 22: solici- 
tors, Messrs. Gregory and Son, Clement's Inn; Mr. Pickup, Bradford; Messrs. Bond 
and Barwick, Leeds ; official assignee, Mr. Hope, Leeds. 

Merrit, Micuwakt, St. Thomas’s, Somersetshire, farmer, May 3, 30: solicitor, Mr. 
Ayre junior, Bristol ; official assignee, Mr. Acraman, Bristol. 

Morris, Gzeorce, Garnvach, Monmouthshire, grocer, May 4, June 1: solicitors, 
Messrs. Blower and Co. London; Mr. Leman, Bristol; official assignee, Mr. Miller, 
Bristol. 

Rontnson, Jonn, St. Paul's Churchyard, tailor, May 2, June 2: solicitor, Mr. Haynes, 
Symond’s Inn; official assignee, Mr. Bell, Coleman Street Buildings. 

Rose, GEORGE Dyer, Duke Strect, Smithfield, plumber, May 2, 30: solicitor, Mr. 
Fitzpatrick, Cranbourne Street ; official assignee, Mr. Turquand, Guildhall Chambers. 

STRANGE, James, Abingdon, wine-merchant, May 2, June 2: solicitor, Mr. Dingwall, 
Tokenhouse Yard; official assignee, Mr. Stansfeld, King’s Arms Yard. 

Sroruer, Tuomas, and Ricuarps, WILLIAM, Manchester, joiners, May 5, 25: solici- 
tors, Messrs. Milne and Co. Temple; Mr. Venables, Old Corn Exchange, Manchester ; 
official assignee, Mr. Hobson, Manchester. 

TEALE, FRANcis, Leyton, Essex, brewer, May 4, June |: 
Place ; official assignee, Mr. Johnson, Basinghall Street. 

Wi Is, Isaac, ower Grosvenor Street, music-seller, May 5, June 3: solicitor, Mr. 
Cotterill, Throgmorton Street; official assignee, Mr. Green, Aldermanbury. 

DIVIDENDS. 

May 12, Green, Pall Mall, wine-merchant—May 12, Brown, John Street, Edgeware 
Road, cheesemonger— May 12, Smith and Hayes, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
hotel-keepers— May 12, Lake, Flect Street, printer—May 12, Turner, Houndsditch, 
carpenter—May 16, Moore and Baylis, Norwich, warchousemen— May 16, Kelly, Can- 
non Strect, coal-merchant— May 16, Beddoe, Westbromwich, linen-draper—May 16, 
Cooke, Ross, Herefordshire, skinner—May 16, T. and W. L. Ryland, Birmingham, Bri- 
tannia-metal-workers— May 12, Cooke, Burton-upon-Trent, tape-manufacturer— May 
12, Kinder, Birkenhead,painter—May 12, Adams and Banks, Liverpool, cattle-salesmen 
—May 19, Bailey, Stalybridge, Cheshire, jomer—May 16, M. and W. H, Cooke, Denton, 
Lancashire, hat-manufacturers—May 16, Charles, Leeds, commission-agent—May 16, 
Howard, Leeds, cloth-mercbant. 








solicitor, Mr. Thomas, Ely 














CERTIFICATES. 
To be granted, unless cause be shown to the contrary, on the day of meeting. 

May 12, Black, Fenchurch Street, dealer in sacking—May 12, Garrett and Phillips, 
Cambridge Street, Old St. Pancras Road, saw-mill proprietors— May 15, Leake, Regent 
Street, relievo-leather manufacturer—May 12, Hughes, Cheltenham, ironmonger —-May 
42, Cooke, Denton, Lanca-hire, hat-manufacturer— May 25, Hortop, Plymouth, builder 
—May 16, Taylor, Liverpool, soap-manufacturer— May 12, Meads, Nottingham, grocer 
-—May 16, Pye, Weston -under-Penyard, Herefordshire, butcher— May 23, Lewis, Here- 
ford, mercer—May 30, Owen, Dawley, Shropshire, brewer—May 15, Garton, Sheffield, 
stock-broker—May 13, Steer, Sheffield, commission-agent. 

To be confirmed unless cause be shown to the contrary on or before May 12. 

Bartlett, East Peckham, grocer—Oberry, Birkenhead, builder—Duthoit, Moorgate 
Street, upholsterer --Pine, Honiton, Devonshire, maltster—Fielder, Alton, Hampshire, 
brewer—Blake, Honiton, Devonshire, victualler—Mason, Fenton, Staffordshire, China 
manufacturer—Gadsby, Coventry, wine-merchant—Lockwood, Upper Baker Street, 
builder—Townley, Manchester, commission-agent— Yeats, Bank Chambers, stock- 
oroker—Kershaw, Featherstall, Rochdale, woollen-manufacturer— Nicholson, Leeds, 
innkeeper—Hoole, St. James’s Walk, Clerkenwell, metal-tool-merchant—Southwell 
Whitstable, baker—Matheson, Swaffham, Norfolk, railway-contractor. 

DECLARATIONS OF DIVIDENDS. 

Blades, Kirby Moorside, Yorkshire, clock-maker ; first and final div. of ls. 8d. April 
25, or any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Hope, Leeds—Baxter, Horton, Yorkshire, shop- 
keeper ; first div. of 9/. April 25, or any subsequent Tuesday; Mr. Hope, Leeds— 
Bartcn, Bradford, Yorkshire, tobacconist; first div. of 6d. any day on and after April 
24; Mr. Young, Leeds—Marshall, Northallerton, grocer; first and final div. on subse- 
quent proofs, of }ig¢d. any day on and after April 24; Mr. Young, Leeds—R. and J. 
Kippax, Primet Bride, Lancashire, cotton-spinners ; first div. of 5s. 10jd. April 25, 
and every following Tuesday; Mr. Hobson, Manchester—Davis, Preston, Lancashire, 
timber-merchant ; first div. of 3s. 3d. April 25, and every following Tuesday; Mr. 
Hobson, Manchester—J. and T. Keddy, Bridlington, Yorkshire, printers; second and 
final div. of 3s. 1}¢. April 26, or any subsequent Wednesday ; Mr. Stansfeld, Hull. 

SCOTCH SEQUESTRATIONS. 

Riddell, Edinburgh, engineer, April 25, May 23—Archibald and Co. Alloa, machine- 
makers, April 27, May 18—Eadie, Iogganfield, near Glasgow, bleacher, April 27, May 
18—Weddell and Co. Glasgow, merchants, April 27, May 25—Henderson, Glasgow, 
iron-manufacturer, April 28, May 17—Dewar, Aberfeldy, road-contractor, April 26, 
May 17—Heron, Traqueer, Kirkcudbright, minister, Aprii 27, May 25. 








PRICES CURRENT, 
BRITISH FUNDS. (Closing Prices.) 
Saturd. | Monday.| Tuesduy., Wednes | Thurs. | Friday, 
—— | eon | meena 
3 per Cent Comsols.... serccecesseeee-e+| 82 8! e2 {| 6€8" 82 
Ditto for Account..... 8) 81 sig | 82 62 r 
3 per Cents Reduced . 80: 804 | Bu a 
3% per Cents .. ° 8a 8! sig | ke 61 F} 
Long Annuities ....... bY j Be be 
Bank Stock, 9 per Cent 188 1884 186) | 1883 189 a 
India Stock, 10$ ..........- 227 228 230 227 227 3 
Exchequer Bills, 34. per diem -+-| 42pm. 43 43 40 “4 3 
India Bonds, 44 per Cent ..... oe se0eces .| 31 pm. 20 2 — 18 
FOREIGN FUNDS. 
(Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Thursday Evening.) 

AustriaR. ....cccccccce.coes 5p. Ct. -— || Massachusetts (Sterling)...5 p.Ct. 96 
Belgian .. a | a cece coescosee.cc8 == 15 
| Ditto...... oor ceeed, — || Michigan .......... . => — 
Brazilian ..... 5 -—- 6 Mississippi (Sterling). Ones _ — 
Buenos Ayre es t— —— | New York (1858)..... ....6 = 86z 
Chilian ......... ° ti —_— | - 86 
| Danish . et le 55 | - 65 
| Dutch (Ex. ‘12 Guilde 23 393 | - 30% 
Ditto... i- 5e4 - — 
| French ‘ 3a -- | _— 1s 
| DittO.....02 2 eee st=- —_— | - 89 
eng t— 28) | Spanish 2... .ccecccccsees 6 = ll 
| Ullinois........ ee &t=— BL} Ditto... ce seccee-cocceed = tod 
Kentucky ........+++ - —— || Ditto (Passive) ......scecesseeees 2 
| Louisiana (Sterling)........5 — 76 || Ditto (Deferred) .........+-- — 
Maryland (Sterling)....... td 70 || Vemezuela Active .. ......0s005. ie) 

SHARES. 

| (Last Official Quotation during the Week ending Thursday Evening.) 

| Rattwars— Banxs— 

| Caledonian.......+. «+++ © e006 7 | Australasian .......+sseeseseees —_ 
Edinburgh and Glasgow. 4l British North gneennreet . . — 
Eastern Counties 133 | Colonial ...........005 —_ 
Great Northern . 3e | Commercial of London ove . —_— 
Great North of England - 224 | Lendon and Westminster ° 21 
Great Western .. ... «.- 83 London Joint Stock .....+++.++ 1é 
Hull and Selby.. es —_— National of Ireland ........++ — 
Lancashire and Yorkshire . ° _ | National Provincial ........ — 
Lancaster and Carlisle .......... 43. CO Provincial of Ire’ . — 
London Brighton and South Coast 263 | Union of Australia ... — 
London and Blackwall .......... 4} Union of London .....4.sse05. —_— 
London and a western ..... ize} INES— 
Midland... ... 97 Bolanos ..... — 

| North British . 20$ || Brazilian Imperial socece —_— 
Northern and Eastern ° oe 49 | Ditto (St. John Del Rey _ 

| South-eastern and Dover ...... 224 | Cobre 7 eae: plete —_— 

| South-western. os 442 MiscELLaNzous— 

| York, Newcastle, and Berwick .. 30 | Australian Agricultural ror wa 
York and North Midland ....... 64h Canada . oeeeeccccese +000 +0 28 

Docxs— | Genera! Steam 23 

East and West India . .........- —_ | Peninsular and Oriental Steam 54 
LONGO .....ccccescesers eoces 97 Royal Mail Steam.......++++. —_— 
St. Katherine.. ........- ecccees 76 | South Australian..... ° —_ 


SuuEeeseneeeeene 


eee 































































































BANK OF ENGLAND. 
An Account, pursuant to the Act 7th and Sth Victoria, =>. A. >a the week ending 
on Saturday, the 15th day of April 184 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT- 


Notes issued sescccseeceececes £27,165,470 Government Debt ...... +++. £11,015,100 
Other Securities ’ ‘900 





Gold Coin and Bullion ....... 12:231,101 
Silver Bullion ....66.seee0 «+ » 9 
£27,165,470 £27,165,470 





BANKING DEPARTMENT. 
Proprietors’ Capital.....es.e+ oF 553,000 Government Securities, (in- 





BOER  -a05 wen, 2000 a 3,400,352 cluding Dead W eight Anaouity)£12 .733 630 
Public Deposits* 3,1 0/901 sr Securities ......ceevees 12,199,833 
Other Deposits lM ‘950; > ° . 8 565,930 
Seven Day and other Bilis . eoce Geld ond ‘Silver Coin. evceecces 59+,784 











£34,051,177 £344,051,177 
® meetings xe emt Savings Banks, Commissioners of National Debt & Dividend Accts. 
BUL LION. Per oz. METALS. Per ton. 
Foreign Gold in Bars, Standard .. £317 9 | Copper, British —emege ° o.. 000 
Foreign Goldin Coin, nirahipeanineey 00 Tron, British Bars .... - 000 
New Dollars .........+++ «+ -0 00 Lead, Kritish Pig . 0... 000 
Silver in Bars, s +O 401 Steel, English cose o. 009 








tandard 





GRAIN, wary Lane, April 19. 


s 
dototi 


Wheat,R. News? toa | 
e 24—25 


46—48 





. 4-46 





. 46—50 56—58 | Beans, Ticks. 31—33 nd 22-2 
52—54 56 — 57 Old. .. .. 38-40 Potato .. 24—25 
Super. New... 54—56 33—35 Harrow... 36—38 Fine. 25 —26 





DUTY ON FOREIGN CORN, 
Rees the present Week. 


AVERAGE PRICES OF CORN. 
Per Qr. oa of England and Wales. 
Wheat.....50s. 9 Rye . 30s. Od. | Wheat. 
Barley - 3 & Barley 


Oats.. ... 26 | 
Weekly Averages for the Week ending April 15 
Wheat, 494. 7d.—Barley , 32s. 24.—Oats, 19s. 1ld.—Rye, 285. 10d. — Beans, 35s. 64.—Peas, 36s, lid. 











FLOUR. PROVISIONS. 
Town-made ........ per sack ry to 49. Butter—Best Fresh, i4s. 0d. per dos. 
Beconds 2... .cccsecce csescccce — 45 | Carlow, 4/. 10s. to Ai. 16s. ver cwt. 
Essex and Suffolk.on board ship i — 43 | Bacon, Irish .......+.+.-percewt. 699.— 70s. 
Norfo:k and Stockton ........ — 41 ° “a 76 
Bran........++ . per quarter a) - @ 
Pollard, fine. o— 0 


Bread, obd. to 8d. tthe 4b. loaf. 


| Begs, French, per 120, 4s. ‘Oa “vo Bs. 9d. 


BUTCHERS’ — Ag. 


















NEWGATE and ry wa ° 8 IBLD. Heap ov Carris ot 
sd «8. a, s. d. , & &. Sui rurreco, 

Beef .. 3 ftos3lwi 2. + @4to4 Otod 4 Friday. Monday. 

Mutton 4 2—4 8=—5 O asses 46—5 4—65 #/ Beasts. 1,032 ..... 3,159 

Veal... 3 4—4 O0—410 40—4 4—5 2/ Sheep. 7,:00 ..... 16,210 

Pork... 4 O—4 8—65 4 40—4 €6—5 © | Calves. 271 ..es. 120 

Lamb. 6 4—7 4—0 0 ..... 6 6—7 2—0 O| Pigs... 250..... 310 

‘To sink the offal, per 8 Ib. 
Hors, POTATOES. 
Kent Pockets ...... ereres.ees 60s.to 78. York ~~ pe oe cecceces per ton. 0s. to 18). 
° 80 — 105 Scotch Reds . . 

Sussex Pockets sees 58 — 72 | Devons. oeseee o— 

Kent and Essex Ww hites ; eoces eee "109 — 120 


Fine ditto ...... evevesseorece o— 0 





HAY AND STRAW. (Per Load of 36 Trusses.) 











CumseRLanp. SmiTarieLp. Warrecnarst, 
Hay, Good ...... eceeeree 108, CO T78.c-ceecceeee TBS. CO BOR, s.ceccseses OF. CO On. 
Inferior c-coee 55 — 65 -- © — 65 scccce-co O = u) 
New o— 6 O = O aes coseese 60 = 7% 
Clover. ...eee ees 90 — 95 95 — 10) caccccecees 80 — 100 
Wheat Straw - 2 — 32 2% — 3 .. . 22— 3 

jaa, COALS, CANDLES. | GROCERIES. 

per cwt. £1 lds. Od.| Tea, Bohea, fine, Ly eeres Os. _ Os. 3d. 
° Srercenseees 115 0 Congou, fine.... 1 —-i1 8 
4n00e8 OF .ccccccccccescccrece 130 Souchong, fine. ee 1 ; —3 6 

Linseed Oil-Cake ..... r 1000 ooo *In Bond—Duty 2s. a. per Ib. 





Coffee, fine (in pad ertencng 70s, to 115s. 
Good Ordinary eoercce - to 36s. 

Sugar, Muscovado, per cwt.. 23d 

West India Molasses ....14s. ca ‘to 18s. 64. 


Candles, per dozen, 5s. "3d. to 5s. 6d. 
Moulds (6d. per doz. discount) 7s. 0d. 

Coals, Hetton. M.. «....000.. Ma. 64, 
Tees. ceccsccccessecscocseslOs 64, 
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[Saturday, 





. . | 
~ 
ER MAJESTY’S THEATRE— | 
The Nobility, Gentry, Subscribers to the Opera, ae 
the Public, are respectfully informed that a GRAND EXTR 
NIGHT will take place on Tuurspay Nexv Apri 27th, ists, 
the particulars of w hic h will be duly announced. 


D OBERT-HOUDIN.—ST. JAMES'S 


THEATRE.—Mr. Morrcuerte begs to announce that the | 
celebrated ROBERT-HOUDIN (of the Palais Koy ‘ 
is engaged to present a limited number of his extr 
SOIREES FANTASTIQUES, at the St. James's T 
which will be commenced on Tuesday Evening 2d May, 
continued every Tuesday, Thursday, and Saturday Evening 
Full particulars will be duly announced. Boxes and Stalls 

may be secured at Mr. Mrrenecu’s Royal Library, 53, Old Bond 
Stree t. 

















EXEt ER 


GAcae 2D IH. \RMONIC ‘SOCIE TY, 
Hact.—On Friday 12th May, will mented. MEN- 
DELSSOHN’S ORATORIO, “ ELIJAH”; and on Friday 






19th May, will be performed, HANDEL’S ORATORIO, 
“ISRAEL IN EGYPT.” The Band and Chorus will consist 
of above 500 Performers. Tickets, 3s. each ; Reserved Seats, | 
5s. ; may be obtained of the principal Music Sellers ; of Mr. 
Bowley, 53, Charing Cross ; Mr. Ries, 102, Strand ; or at the 
Office of the Society, 6, Exeter Hall. 

Tnomas Brew ER, 


OF PAINTERS IN WATER- | 


yp FORTY-FOURTH ANNUAL EXIII- 





Hon. 


See. 


QOCIETY 


COLOURS. 











BITION, will OPEN at their Gallery, 5, Pall Mall East, 
on Monday !st May. Sen n each day from Nine till dusk. Ad 
mittance, One Shilling ; ( Jatalogue, Sixpence. 

Gronoe Faire, Secretary. | 


THE N NEW SOCIETY OF PAINTERS IN 


WATER COLOURS.—The Fourteenth Annual Exhibi 
tion is now open, at their Gallery, 53, Pall Pall, near St. 
James's ace, from 9 o'clock tilldusk. Admission, ls. Ca- 
talogue, 6a. James Faney, See 


psttetion FOR THE FREE EXHIBI- 
TION of MODERN ART.—Hyde Park Corner, (late 
Chinese Gallery.) Open daily from 9 to 6. Admission, Is. 
Catalogue, 6¢. Evenings from 7 to 10, 6d. each. Gratis from 
26th June to the close of the E xhibition, Si aturdays excepted. 


RAWING GALLERY, 18}, Maddox 


Street.—The Ladies Classes are open every morning 
from 9 to 12, under the direction of Mr. Wheelwright. The 
Landscape and Figure Classes are under Mr. Cox and Mr. E 
Corbould. W. KR. Dickinson, Sec. 114, New Bond 8 reet 


x CON " q .1T 
HE SECOND ARTISTS’ AMATEUR DRA- 
MATIC PERFORMANCE, in aid of the ARTISTS 
GENERAL BENEVOLENT INSTITUTION, will take place | 
on Tuurspay Evenine the 27th inst. at the St. James's The- 
atre. Tickets, 7s. each to all parts of the house, may be ob- 
tained on and after the 17th instant, from the following 
Gentlemen, who have consented to act as Stewards on the | 
occasion—C. K. Cockerell, Esq. R.A. Hampstead ath ; 
Messrs, Colnaghi, Pall Mall East ; A. D Fripp, Esq. 17,Golden 
Square ; 8. C. Hall, Esq. F.S.A. the Rosary, Brompton, and 
193, Strand ; J. H. Mann, Esq. 27, Great Queen Street, Lin 
coln’s Inn Fields ; J. Mitchell, Esq. 33, Old Bond Street ; Henry 
Moseley, Esq. Upper Charlotte Street, Fitzroy Square; 
Mathew Wood, Esq. 53, Berners Street; and the Treasurer, 
G. RK. Ward, Esq. 31, Fitzroy Square. 


RT-UNION OF LONDON —The ANNU AL 
GENERAL M ING, to receive the Council's Report 

and to Distribute the amount subscribed for the purchase of 
Works of Art, will be held in the Theatre Royal Drury Lane, 
on Terspay Next the 25th instant, at 11 for 12 o'clock pre 
cisely. The receipt for th. current ar will admit the Sub 
scriber and Friends. His Royal Highness the Duke of Cau- 
BRIDGE Will preside. Grorcr DWIN 
sews Pocock, 

4, Trafalgar Square, April 18, 1848. 
RM Y CONTR 
Office of Ordnance, Pall Mall, 5 
Notice is hereby given to all Persons desirous of contracting 
to supply 




































. } Hon. Secs. 





s & 


A C 








MEAT, BREAD, OATS, AND FORAGE, 
to her Majesty's Land Forces (Bread and Meat for the 
Foot Guards and for the Houschold Cavalry excepted) in 
Cantonments, Quarters, and Barracks, in the Counties of 


es, in North Britain, in the Isle of 
Islands, for SIX MONTHS from 





England severally, in V 
Man, and in the Channel 
the Ist June next, inclusiv 

That Proposa's in Writing, addressed to the Secretary to 
the Board of Ordnance, sealed up and marked on the outside 
Tender for Army Supplies, will be received at the Ordnance 

ce, Pall Mali, oa or before Wednesday the Tenth Day of 
May next, and Tenders may be delivered at any Time during 
that Day. 

Persons who make Tenders 
Forms but those which may be 
Office of the Secretary to the Bos 

By Order of the Board, 





are desired not to use any 
ud upon application at the 
d of Ordnance in Pall Mall 
RK. Byuam, Seeretary 


NITE D KINGDOM LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY.—8, Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, London ; 97, 
George Street, Edinburgh; 12, St. Vincent Place, Glasgow ; 
4, College Green, Dublin. Established by Act of Parliament 
in 1834. 
In 1841, 












the Company added a bonus of 2 per cent per an 
num on the sum assured to all policies of the participating 
class, from the time they were effected. When the Insurance 
is for life, only one half the Annual Premium need be paid 
for the first five years. Every information will be afforded 
on application to the Resident Director, No. 8, Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall, London, where Prospectuses, &c. may be had 


r 
GES ERAL ANNUITY ENDOWMENT 
ASSOCIATION. 

Established 1829. Invested Capital, 220,000/ 

The Directors announce to the Members and to the public 
generally, that the result of the investigation by the official 
Actuary of the affairs of the Association has been most satis- 
factory, and that under his advice, from the improved state of 
the funds, the members, at the annual meeting, increased the 
amount of the annuity on the il Fund to 18/7. 10s. (from 
17/.1s. heretofore), and on the Military and Nautical Fund to 
137. 5s. (from 101. 10s. heretofore), as fixed annuities for a pe- 
riod of five years. 

Also, at his recommendation, that the accounts should be 
subject to a quinquennial inquiry. 

The Directors embrace this opportunity of calling the at- 
tion of all persons whose incomes terminate with their lives 
to the advantages offered by this Society, unequalled in the 
Metropolis, for making a provision for their widows, children, 
or friends, at a very moderate rate of payment. 

It also furnishes to the wealthy and opulent a highly de- 
sirable mode of evincing their esteem and respect tothe mem- 
bers of any family for whom they might be disposed to secure 
a provision during life ; particularly as it should be observed 
that so soon as the admission is made, and the nominee named, 
it is unalterably secured to that individual, as it cannot be 











Z 

















superseded or affected by sale, bankrupt laws, or reverse of | 


circumstances, so long as the trifling premium is kept up, 
should the whole payment not be made at subscribing. The 
charge for each annuity is only 12. 1¢s. per annum, under the 
age of 21, increasing 2s. for every year, up to the age of 60. 

The capital solely arising from the Members’ spay ments, 
now invested in Government Securities, 220,000 

Every information obtained at the ome, No. 40, King 
William Street, London Bridge. 


and 


LEs Hewirr, Secretary. 


G 


d April 1848 


EDICAL, LEGAL, 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE 


THE SPECTATOR. 


N AND GENERAL 
y) 
Trustees 


SOCIETY, 
James Copland, M.D. F.R.S | Jone Romilly, Esq. Q.C. 
*arry, Y James Russell, Esq. Q.C. 
Fane, 


M.P. | 








Vere Esq. 
Directors. 
John Billingsley Parry, Esq. Q.C. Chairman. 
H. Barlow, M.D | John Parrott, E 
D. Cornthwaite, Esq. R. Partridze, Esq. F.R.S 
Pr. J. Parre, M.D. F.L-S. RK. Quain. Esq. F.R.S 
Thomas Webb Greene, ° ybert Smith, Esq. 
Richard Jebb, Esq. | F. T. White, Esq. 
John C. W. Lever, M.D. | 3. If. White ay, 
W. J. Little, M.D. | 
This Society is the only one connected with the 
Legal Professions founded on the Mutual Principle. 
sy Mutual Assurance the whole net profits become divisible 
among-t the Assured 
*.” Members assured in this Society during the present 
year will be entitled to participate in the first and every suc 
ceeding division of profits 
Every branch of assurance 
Society. Diseased as well as healthy lives 
able and moderate rates. 
t. Witspon Morris, 





1sq. 


Esq. 
Esq. 


Medical or 


business is conducted by this 
assured at equit 





Actuary and Secretary. 


PREMIUM. 
INSURANCE 


and 10, Pall Mall 


TES O1 


‘B RI T Is SII 
COMPANY. 
Lothbury ; 
London 
Incorporated by Royal Charter. 
President—His Grace the Duke of Sutherland, K.G. 
Chairman—Sir Peter Laurie, Alderman, 
Deputy-Chairman—Francis Warden, Esq. 
Resident Directo and M. Boyd, Esqrs. 
Physician—John Webdst To D., PRS 
The benefits of Life Assurance afforded by this Company 


REL 
Nort ie 
4: 4, New Itank Buildings, 

uast, 
Established in 1809, and 








are 
to their utmost extent, combined with perfect security ina 


fully subscribed capital of | (00,0 °0/., besides an accumulating 
premium fund exceeding anda revenue from life 
premiums alone of more than 100,000/., which is annually in- 
creasing. Four-fifths of the profits are septennially divided | 
among the Insurers on the participation scale of premiums. 
On insurances for the whole life ulfthe premium may re 





30,0007, 





| main on credit for the first seven years 


Tables of increasing rates have been formed upona plan pe- 
culiar to this Company, whereby Assurances may be effected 
for the whole term of life at the least possible immediate ex- 
pense ; the premium commencing very low, and gradually in 
cre during the first five years, after which period an uni- 
form premium is required during the remainder of life. 

The Directors invite the attent on of insurers to the re- 
duction in their premiums. The following is a specimen of the 
rates now required. 

Premiam to insure 
Without Profits 
£1 12 11 oe 











at death. 
With P rot s. 
Ib 





BO cvccee £1 
0 30 29 “5 
BS cewace 10 wceces 3 5 0 
9 0 470 





may 


19 cores 
Prospee tuses, ‘with tables of ri ites and full particulars, 
and of 


be obtained of the Secretary, 4, New Bank Buildings ; 
the Actuary, Joux Kine, Esq. (0, Pall Mall East. 
Henny T. Tuompsosn, 


e ROYAL NAVAL, MILITARY, EA 
INDIA, and GENERAL 


Secretary. 





LIFE ASSUKANCE SOCIE 
3, Waterloo Place, London, 
Directors 
Col. Sir Frederick Smith, K.1. R.E. Chairman. 
Major-Gen. Sir William Gossett, C.B. K.C.H. R.D. 
Deputy-Chairman 
Admiral the Kight Hon. Sir G. Cockburn, G.C.B. M.P. 
Major-Gen, Sir J. Cockburn, Bt. G.C. 
Gen. sir Thomas Bradford, G.C.B. G4 HM. 
Major-Gen. Sir P. Ross, G.C.M.G. K.C.H, 
Licut.-Gen. Sir John Gardiner, K.C.B. 
Major Gen. Sir Hew 1D. Rost, K.C.B. R.A. 
Capt. Sir George Back, R.N 
Major-Gen. Taylor, C.K. B.1.C.8, 
Major-Gen. FE. Wynvard, CB 
Major-Gen, Arnold, K.H. K 
Lieut.-Gen. Clelland, E.1L.C.8 
Lieut.-Col. H. Hanmer, K.H. late R.H.G. 
Lieut.-Col. Matson, R. 
Major Shadwell Clerke, K.H.P.1K.S. 
Archibald Hair, Esq. M.D. late R.H.G. 
Capt. William Lancey, R.B. 
William Chard, Esq. Navy Agent. 
James Nugent Daniell, Esq. 
Wilbraham Taylor, Esq 
Major-Gen. Rolt, CB. 
Major F. 8. Sotheby, CB. 
Bankers—Messrs. Coutts and Co. 59, Strand. 
Actuary—John Finlaison, Esq. the Government Calculator. 


Assurances are granted upon the lives of persons in every 
station of lif nd for every part of the world, upon particu- 
larly favours able terms 

Persons assured in this offi 
to another without forfeitin 





e may change from one country 
g their policies. 


reenton the actual value of 


A Bonus amounting to thirty pec 
the policies was apportioned to the assured at the First 
Septennial Mecting held in the year Ist4 
Joseru C. Brerrecr, Secretary. 


P ROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, 





50, nt Street, and 2, Royal Exchange Buildings 
London. abl shed 1806, 
Invested Capital, 1,230,0002. 





Annmaal Income, 140,000/ Jonuses declared 
Claims paid since the establishment of the Offi 
*resident—The Right Hon. Earl Grey. 

Directors 
The Hon. Arthur Kinnaird, ¢ 
The Rey. James Sherman, De 


vivman, 


ally Che airman 




















Hi. B. Alexander, Esq William Ostler, 

H. Blencowe ~~ hil, Esq George Round, 

George Dacre, Esq James Sedgwick, Esq. 
Alexander He nde rest, M.D. | Frederick Squire, Esq 
William Judd, Esq | Willis — Henry Stone, Esq. 
Sir Richard D. King, Bart Capt. V. John Williams. 


The rates of Premiums are those ahi by the principal 
life-offices ; the rate without bonus is lower than that of most 
other offices. 

The bonuses are added to the policies, 
reduction of the premiums 

Policies issued by this Office are purchased at their full 
value ; or Loans may be obtained upon them after they have 
been in existence for five years 

If a party neglect to pay for the ronewal of his policy, he 
may repair the omission any time within twelve months, upon 
proof of good health. 


or applied to the 


The whole of the profits ‘subject to a trifling deduction) are | 


given to the Insured. 
Bonuses paid upon policies which have become claims. 














Sum 
Life insured. insured.| Sum paid. 
£ & 2& 
John Wharton, Esq., Skelton Castle 5000 7706 6 0} 
Sir John Saunde rs Ge seems Bart.. 5000 | 765213 3 
--| 5000 7500 5 9 
° 1000 7128 15 8 
Rey.H. W.Champneys, Cante rbury 3000 | 4509 1 1} 
The Marquis of peered eeveeeees| 2000 | 3411 1 3 | 
_ 1000 | 1862 4 11 





Earl Cathcart..... ..-- seeee 
Prospectuses and full veer me my may “be obtained up: upon ap- 
plication to the Agents of the Office in ‘all the principal towns 
of the United Kingdom; and at the Head Office, 50, Regent 
Street. Joun A. Beaumont, Managing Director. 





} on the Commercial Bar 


HE NOBILITY, GENTRY, and PUBLIC, 
are respectfully informed, that the WHITE BAIT 
SEASON has commence HOMAS QVARTERMAINE, 
Crown and Sceptre.’ Greenwich, 23d April 1848. 
USTRALIA.—THE LONDON JOINT- 
44 STOCK BANK continues to transmit the funds of emi- 
grants to the colony of New South Wales, by granting Credit 
king Company of Sydney, on the mest 
favourable terms. The frequent depreciation of the exchange 
between Sydney and London renders the transmission of 
@pital through the medium of a bank extremely favourable 
to settlers. Grorce Pottanp, Manager. 



















oe TO INDIA AND CHINA, 

vii BGYPT.—R Monthly Mail Steam Con- 
veyance for PASSE NGI RS AND LIGHT GOODs, 
to ylon, Madras, Cak utta, ‘Penang, Singapore, and 
Hong-kong.—The Pen and Oriental Steam Navi- 













gation Company book pas 
cels for the above ports 
Southampton the 
of every month.—F« 
steamers, and to secure 
Ottices, No. 122, Leaden! 


J LADIES AND 


World !—This most novel 
inventions—* soy 
pure, although luxurious, 
whether of Meat, Poultry 
unparalleled. 


sand receive goods and par- 
i amers, starting from 
Zon or about the 10th 
r ‘cata s of passage-money, plans of the 
passages, apply at the Company’s 
ill Street, London. 





ST OUT! SOYER’S NEW SAUCE FOR 
GENTLEMEN.—To 
and de 


the Gastronomic 
cious of all modern social 
It is piquant, wholesome, and 
it is suitable for all dishes 
me! Hence its virtues are 
in bottles expressly manu- 








factured, sealed and label! can be had of Crosse and 
Blackwell, 21, Soho Square, and of the principal Sauce 
Venders throughout the Kingdom 


SILN ER PLATE, New and Second-hand.— 
WO 1. COX SAVORY and Co.'s Pamphlet of Prices, with 
outlines, may be had gratis, or will be sent post -free if applied 
for by a paid letter. The contents are the prices, weights, 
and patter of new and second-hand Silver Spoons and 
Forks; new and second-hand Tea and Coffee Services, Wait- 
Silver-edged Plated Goods, the new plated on white 
metal Spoons and Forks, Watches, Clocks, Cutlery, Ladies’ 
Gold Neck-Chains and Jewellery.—T. COX SAVORY and Co. 
47, Cornhill, seven doors from Gracechurch Street,) London, 
| peal and SONS have made a considerable 
REDUCTION in the lower qualities of BED-FE 
THERS, and are now seling them at the following prices, 
warranted quite sweet and free from dust, being purified by 
steam with patent machinery. 








rib. | per Ib. 
Poultry.......+...+ Us. 10d. | Best Grey Goose + 2s. Od. 
Grey Gotse........ 1s. 2d I> hite Goose ..... -. 2s. 6d. 
F d ls. Gd. | Rest DantzicW hite Goose 3s. Od, 





of prices of every description of Bedding, sent free by 
post, on application to Hrar and Son's Factory, 196. (opposite 








the Chapei,) Tottenham Court Road. 

POYAL NURSERY.—* DELCROIX’S 

MACASSAR OIL,” imported under the sanction of the 

* Lords of the Treasury,” for the use of her Majesty and the 
Royul Nursery, is protected by two elegantly executed cor- 
rect likenesses, in embossed medallions, of her Majesty and 
his Royal Highness Prince Albert. It p oduces beautifully 
flowing cur!s, and by the transcendant lustre it imparts renders 
the hair truly enchanting. No nursery, where personal ad- 
vantaces are considered important, should be without it. To 
obtain the genuine, all orders should be sent to Messrs. Det- 
croix, Ls, New Bond Street, who will forward one 
more bottles to any part of the Kingdom, free of cz ge 
as Hairdressers not being appointed agents), for the sake of 


vend the most spurious trash as the genuine 


‘and Co.’s TOOTH 


gain, 


YAUTION.—METCALFE 








/ and HAM BRU SHES.—M. an a Co. beg respectfully to 
inform the public and the country trade, that Brushes are not 
of their manufacture unless they are st impe d with their name 
and address in full, thus—Metealfe and Co. 1308., Oxford 
Street: Brushes marked ‘* Metealfe's,” “* Metcalfe’s Patent,” 


* Metealfe’s Pattern,’ &c. are not of their make, and parties 











selling them as suc h will be prosecuted. M. and Co. have been 
compelled ive this caution in consequence of the increased 
number of spurious brushes ‘of a very inferior description) 
that are now palmed upon the public ‘particularly in the 
country, India, and Abroad gencrally) by unprincipled dealers 
taking advantage of their reputation.—Orders, direct to them, 





enclosing Post-oftice order, wil be punctually attended to. 


ue TEA ESTABLISH ME NT, 


{T, CITY 





i&5, KING WILLIAM STRE 
Cireular for April i848 
In our January cireular, we had to notice a depression of 
ees unpreceds nted in the Tea Trade. We were then of 





Teas had seen theirlowest pric With the new year 
lly expected, from the removal of the monetary pressure 
previously existiag, that an enhanced value would be obtained 
by the Importers. Our prediction has not been verified : the 
uncertainty attending the development of the financial mea- 
sures of the Government at the commencement of the year, 












and the unsettled state of political affairs subsequently, both 
in China and thr out Europe, have had the effect of 
checking enterpris¢ id retarding commerce, so that the com- 











mon descri ptions of Tea are even lower now than in January. 
Within u 1¢ last fortnight, common Congous have been sold 

; as low as 7d. to 74d. per Ib. in bond ; and Congous possessing 
much strength ar uchong flavour, from 94d. to '1¢. per Ib. 
We are now selling a really useful Congou at 3s. per Tb. ; and 
we confidently recommend the Strong Congou at 3s. 4d. per 
Ib. as possessing almost every requisite for domestic purposes 
The quality of the Fine Congou we are now selling at 4s. per 
Ib. is superior to any ever before offered to the public at the 
price, in fact, few families require a better Tea ; the Fine Hy- 
son at 4s., the Superfine IHyson at 5s. 4¢., and the Fine Gun 
powder at 5s. per Ib., are well worthy of attention Our sys- 
tem of business has been so long known, that it is almost 
unnecessary to state that we never recommend any article 
unless the quality is such as to justify us in doing so. The 


which will 
and only 





quotation of low prices to articles, the quality of 
not bear out the description, isa mere deception, 
tends to disappoint the purchaser. 










The Finest Black and Green Teas are rather dearer from 
the scarcity of these descriptions, but our prices remain un- 
ultered ; the market price of the Finest Souchong varies from 
2s. 6d ts. per Ib. in bond, the cost of the Finest, with the 

23d. added, is therefore 5°. 23d. per Ib. Thus it 





will be seen that, notwithstanding the depression, Teas of the 
| highest quality, imported only in small quantities, still com- 
mand a full price. 





ine Coffee Market has been well supplied with every de- 

| scription, and prices are lower thanat any former period ; 
Fine Mocha is now only Is. 6d.; the Finest Old Mocha, very 
choice, ls. 8d. ; and all other kinds we are now selling at a pro- 


portionate reduction. Good Plantation Coffee is now only 1s. 


| per Ib.; this we strongly recommend for family use. Sound 
common Coffee, 9d. to 10d, Ripoway and Comrany, 4 and 5, 


hing William Street, City. 


Pa wy HOLLOW Ay’ sP ILLS.—Mr. Duncan, an extensive 

Farmer, residing at the Elms, near Boston, had been for years 
| ina bad state of health ; the disease produced a swelling in 
| his feet and ancles, which gradually ascended until the whole 

of his body was affected ; convinced that he was labouring un- 
| der aconfirmed case of dropsy, he consulted many of the most 
eminent of the faculty, and used their remedies, from which 
he derived no benefit, but became worse ; in this state he de- 
termined to try Holloway’s Pills, and, to the wonder of all, 
| this superior Medicine cured him in an incredibly short space 


oftime. Sold by all Druggists, and at Professor Hottowar’s 
Establishment, 244, Strand, London. 
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ON THE DISEASES OF TOWNS. 

Just ready, in small 8vo. with Illustrative Wood-cuts, 
price 5s. 6d. or by post 6s. 

OPULAR LECTURES ON THE PRE- 
VAILING DISEASES OF TOWNS, tlhcir Effects, 
Causes, and Means of Prevention ; recently delivered at 
the Brighton Institution, and now published by general 
request. 
ton Dispensary. 
Foutnorr, Brighton; and Wurrraker & Co. London. 





In a neat pocket volume, price 2s. cloth, gilt edges, 





aun LADY HER OWN FLOW aR | 
‘4 GARDENER; a Manual for Ladies managing 


their own Gardens. By Lovisa Jounson. With Co- 
loured Vignette and Frontispiece. 
“This is one of the most comprehensive aud simple 
publications of the kind we have ever seen, and has 
evidently been written by a good florist. We strongly 
recommend it to all admirers of tlowers who have time 
to cultivate them.” 
London: Wa. 8. Oxr and Co. Amen Corner, and 147, 
Strand. 


HE ORIENTAL INTERPRETER, AND 
TREASURY 
By J. H. STocQveLer. 

This work, just published, is intended to impart an ac- 
quaintance with all the Oriental “ and especially East 
Indian ” terms in constant use in despatches, newspapers, 
Parliamentary speeches, tales, travels, statistical works, 
and the daily conversation of Europeans in India. It 
likewise embraces a Gazetteer, and description of the 
Manners, Customs, and Religions of the East, the 
Ceremonies, Products, &e. 

Published by J. MappEN, Leadenhall Street. 


Sun, 


Now ready, with Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo. 
EMOIRS OF THE REIGN OF GEORGE 
THE SECOND. 

of Queen Caroline. By Lord HERVEY. 
lished, from the Archives at Ickworth. 
Right Hon. Joun WtLson CROKER. 

*“ I know of no such near and intimate picture of the 
interior of a Court ; no other memoirs that I have ever 
read bring us so immediately, so actually into not merely 
the presence, but the company of the personages of the 
Royal circle.” 

“ Lord Hervey is, I may venture to say, almost the 
Boswell of George If. and Queen Caroline.”—Zuditor’s 
Preface. Joun Mcurgay, Albemarle Street. 


“MR. BROOKE’S LATEST JOURNALS, EDITED 
BY CAPTAIN MUNDY. 
Now ready, with Portrait of 


2 vols. 8vo 
HE 


Now first Pub- 
Edited by the 








LATEST EVENTS IN BORNEO, 

from the MSs. Journals of James Brooke, Esq. ; 
with the Expedition of II.M.S. Iris. By Captain Kop- 
NEY Munpy, R.N. 

“ T found so much instructive and interesting informa- 
tion in the earlier part of Mr. Brooke’s Diaries, not in- 
cluded in the work of the Hon. Captain Keppel, that I at 
once determined on giving to the public all such matter 
as had previously been omitted. By adopting this plan, 
I considered that the career of Mr. Brooke might be 
traced with some degree of correctness year by year, 
during his long absence trom England.”—Ceptain Man- 
dy’s Preface.--Joux Muxray, Albemarle Street 

DR. KENNEDY'S LATIN VOCABULARY. 

Just published, 12mo. price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
LATIN VOCABULARY, arranged on Ety- 
mological Principles, as an Exercise-Book, and first 

Latin Dictionary for the use of the Lower Classes in 
Schools. By Benjamin HALL Kennepy, D.D. Prebend- 
ary of Lichtield. 

Also, by Dr. KENNEDY, 
RY LATIN GRAMMAR. 12mo., 3s. 6d. 
TIN GRAMMAR. In the press. 
CHILD'S rIN PRIMER. 12mo, 2s, 
GREEK GRAMMAR i2mo. 48. fd. 
LATIN READING BOOK. In the press. 

London: LONGMAN, BaowNn, GREEN, and LONGMANS 


ELEMENTA 
HIGHER LA 
LA 


New People’s Edition, price 2s. fid. 
P ALLACIES OF THE FACULTY. 
By Dr. Dickson, 

“To the genius of Samuel Dickson of London belongs 
the honour of discoveries in medicine which for four 
thousand years physicians had searched for in vain. 
Approved by Astley Cooper in England and Chancellor 
Kent in America, tl Author of the Chrono-thermal 
System may look down with proud disdain on the petty 
tactics of interested and ignorant opponents.”—.Vew York 
Courier.—SimrKin and MARSHALL, Stationers’ Court ; 
J. OLLIvier, 59, Pall Mal 

SHELLS OF THE BRITISH ISLES. 

This day is published, to be continued monthly, in Svo. 
price 2s. 6¢. plain, or large paper (royal 8vo.) price 5s. 
coloured, Part | of 

HISTORY OF BRITISH MOLLUSCA 
AND THEIR SHELLS. By Professor Epwarp 

Forses, F.R.S. and Syivanvus Hancey, B.A. F.L.S. 
This work is in continuation of ihe series of British 

Histories of which “ The Quadrupeds and Reptiles,” by 

Professor Bet, ** The Birds and Fishes,” by Mr. Yar- 

RELL, “ The Birds’ Eges,” by Mr. Hewitrson, “ The 

Starfishes,” by Professor Forres, “ The Zoophytes,” 

by Dr. Jounstox, “The Trees,” by Mr. Seipy, and 

“The Fossil Mammals and Birds,” by Professor Owen, 








are already published. Each work is sold separately, and 


is perfectly distinct and complete in itself. 
Joun VAN Voorst, 1, Paternoster Row. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR OF “ RANTHORPE,” 

Now ready, at all the Libraries, in 3 vols. post Svo. 

OSE, BLANCHE, 
By G. H. Lewes, Esq. Author of “ Ranthorpe,’ 
“ A Biographical History of Philosophy,” &c. 

“The sketches of contemporary life are gencrally 
lively and graphic. The trials of Blanche and the infat- 
uation of Cecil are depicted with much vividness and 
natural pathos.” — Athenrrum. 

“The story is thoroughly English in its delineations of 
society, and will be highly relished by young ladies who 
are passing through the same ordeal of life. Mr. Lewes 
discovers no inconsiderable knowledge of the heart.”— 
Atlas. 

* It does not often fall to the lot of novel readers to 
meet with so clever a work as the one before us: it is 
eminently clever, and as instructive as it is amusing : it 
teaches much and suggests much.”—Jerrold’s Newspaper. 

Londen: Smiru, Expes, and Co. 65, Cornhill. 


AND VIOLET. | 


| 





By W. KeBBeELL, M.D. Physician to the Brigh- 


of EAST INDIAN KNOWLEDGE, | 


From his Accession, to the Death | 


Mr. Brooke, and Plates, | 


Rats 


James's Neto Nobel. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, 3 vols. post 8vo. 


‘SIR THEODORE BROUGHTON; OR LAUREL-WATER. 
By G. P. R. James, Esq. Author of “ The Convict,” “ Russell,” &c. 
London: Smrru, Euper, and Co, 65, Cornhill. 





Sir Walter Scott’s Poetry, 12 Volumes, New and Cheaper Issue. 
On Ist of May will be published, price 3s. cloth, 2s. 6d. sewed, uniform with 
WAVERLEY NOVELS, 48 Volumes, and LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 10 Volumes, 
Now in course of publication, Volume the First of the 
POETICAL WORKS OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, BART. 
In 12 Volumes, with 24 Engravings, 12 of them after Turner's Designs. 
Rt. Caper, Edinburgh; Hovisron and Stoneman, London. 





CHEAP POCKET EDITIONS, 


Price 2s. 6d. per volume sewed, or 3s. 6d. handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, 
1. ROGERS’S POETICAL WORKS. 

u. KEATS'S POETICAL WORKS. 

mui. LEIGH HUNT'S POETICAL WORKS, 

ivy. SHELLEY'S MINOR POEMS. 

v. BARRY CORNWALL’S SONGS. 

vi. TAYLOR’S PHILIP VAN ARTEVELDE. 





Vil. 
Vill. 





TAYLOR’S EDWIN THE FAIR. 
PERCY’S RELIQUES OF ANCIENT ENGLISH POETRY. 
ix. LAMB'S DRAMATIC SPECIMENS. 


2 vols. 
2 vols. 


x. DODD'S BEAUTIES OF SHAKSPEARE. 


Epwarp Moxon, Dover Street. 





MR. COLBURN’S NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Preparing for immediate Publication, a New and Revised Edition, with numerous Passages now restored from 
the Original Manuscript, and many additional Notes, to be completed in Six Volumes, post 8vo. 
with Portraits, &c. price 10s. 6d. each, the First of which it just ready, 


DIARY & CORRESPONDENCE OF SAMUEL PEPYS, E.RS. 


Secretary to the Admiralty in the Reigns of Charles II. and James IT. 
Edited by Lord BRaAYBROOKE. 

The authority of Prrys, as an historian and illustrator of a considerable portion of the seventeenth cen- 
tury, has been so fully acknowledged by every scholar and critic, that it is now scarcely necessary even to 
remind the reader of the advantages lie possessed for producing the most complete and trustworthy record of 
events, and the most agreeable picture of society and manners, to be found in the literature of any nation. 
A New Edition of this work, comprising the restored passages so much desired, with such additional annota- 
tions as have been called for by the vast advances in antiquarian and historical knowledge during the last 
twenty years, will doubtless be regarded as one of the most important, as well as most agreeable, additions that 


could be made to the library of the general reader. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF REPUB- 
LICAN FRANCE, from 1790 to 1798. By Dr. 
Mit.incen, Author of “ Curiosities of Medical Ex- 
perience.” 1 vol. L0s. 6d. bond. (Just ready.) 


THE CONCLUDING VOLUME 
OF THE LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENG- 
LAND is now ready, embellished with a Portrait of 
the Authoress, &c. and Subscribers are recommended 


THE SECOND PART OF KING | to complete their sets without delay. 


ARTHUR. 
(Just ready.) 
*“ King Arthur is likely to win the admiration of all 
who have poetical feeling and knowledge. It takes up a 
great subject, evolving its national interest.”— Lraminer. 


By the Author of “ The New Timon.” 


Hexry Cornvrn, Publisher, 13, Great Marlborough Street. 


This day, crown Svo. price Is. post-free, ls. 6d. 
MMPUE FRENCH REVOLUTION: the History 

of Thirty Hours By M. EMILE DE GIRARDIN, 
Editor of La Presse. With a Portrait of Lamartine, from 
an Original Drawing. * Political revolution as the means, 
and social revolution as the end.” —Page 6, 

FRANCE AND ENGLAND: a Vision of the Future. 
By M. DE LAMARTINE, Member of the Provisional Go- 
vernment of France. Fifth Edition, super royal 32mo. Is. 

HEROIC CHARACTERS OF THE REVOLUTION. 
By M. pe LAMARTINE, Member of the Provisional Go- 
vernment of France. Super royal 32mo. price ls. 

THE POLITY OF REASON; or the Rationale of Go- 
vernment. By M. DE LAMARTINE, 
price ls, 

ORGANIZATION OF LABOUR. By M. Locts Bianc, 
Member of the Provisional Government, Super royal 
32m0. price 1s, 

LAMARTINE AND THE MEN OF THE REPUB- 
LIC ; Personal Memoirs of the Members of the Provi- 
sional Government of France. By M. CORMENIN. Super 
royal 32mo. price | 

London: H. G. CLARKE and Co, 278, Strand. 


This day is published in 8vo. price 20s. cloth, a New Edi- 
tion, revised and improved, With a Supplement, con- 
taining the most important New Remedies which have 
come into general use since the publication of the last 
Edinburgh Pharmacopeeia, in 1841, of 

HRISTISON’S DISPENSATORY; 
A Commentary on the Pharmacopeias of Great 
sritain: comprising the Natural History, Description, 

Chemistry, Pharmacy, Actions, Uses, and Doses of the 

Articles of the Materia Medica. By Ropert CuRisTIson, 

M.D. V.P.R.S.E. President of the Royal College of Phy- 

sicians of Edinburgh, Professor of Materia Medica in the 

University of Edinburgh, and Ordinary Physician to the 

Queen for Scotland. 

3y the same Author, in | thick volume, Svo. pp. 986, price 
20s. the Fourth Edition, Enlarged, Corrected, and Im- 
proved, of a Eo 

TREATISE ON POISONS, in relation 
to Medical Jurisprudence, Physiology, and the 

Practice of Physic. 

In 8vo. price 8s. cloth, 
TREATISE ON GRANULAR DEGE- 
NERATION OF THE KIDNEYS. 
Apa and CaaRiLes Biackg, Edinburgh ; LoncMan 
and Co. London, 





Super royal 32mo, 


' and Teachers in our Elementary Schools. 


THE SEVENTH EDITION OF 

| THE CRESCENT AND THE CROSS. By Evtor 

Warpurton, Esq. Now ready, in 2 vols. with Il- 
lustrations, 21s. bound. 





! Second Edition, with Additions, foolscap 8vo. cloth, 2s. 


‘UGGESTIVE HINTS TOWARDS IM- 

\ PROVED SECULAR INSTRUCTION, making 
it bear on Practical Life. For the use of Schoolmasters 
By the Rev. 
nh. Dawes, A.M. Vicar of King’s Somborne, Author of 
** An Improved and Self-paying System of National Eda- 
cation.” London: GROOMBRIDGE and Sons, Publishers, 
5, Paternoster Row. 
NEW LIFE OF GOLDSMITH. 

Now ready, in | thick volume, 8vo. gilt edges, price 21s. 





, ie LIFE AND ADVENTURES of OLIVER 


GOLDSMITH. A Biography in Four Books. 
1. The Sizar, Student, Traveller, Apothecary’s Jour- 
neyrean, Usher, and Poor Physician, 
Authorship by Compalsion 
Authorship by Choice. 
. The Friend of Johnson, Burke, and Reynolds : Dra- 
matist, Novelist, and Poet. 
By Joun Forster, of the Inner Temple, Barrister, 
Author of “ Lives of Statesmen of the Commonwealth, 
With Forty Onicinat Desiens, engraved on Wood, 
London : Brapsury and Evans, 11, Bouverie Street; 
and CHapMAN and HALL, 186, Strand. 


wr 


On May Ist, _ 

KNIGHT'S MONTHLY SHILLING VOLUME, 
SKETCH OF THE HISTORY OF 
MONKEYS, with nearly 100 Wood-cuts. 1 vol, ls. 





RE-ISSUE OF KNIGHT’S WEEKLY VOLUME. 
{KETCHES OF THE HISTORY OF 
LITERATURE AND LEARNING IN ENG- 

LAND, from the Norman Conquest to the Present Day ; 

with Specimens of the Principal Writers. By GEorGcE 

Liture Craik, A.M. Complete, Six volumes in Three, 

rice 6s. 

THE CABINET HISTORY of ENGLAND, abridged 

from the * Pictorial History of England,” and continued 

to 1847. In 26 Volumes, Vols. VII. and VIII, A 

Double Volume Monthly, price 2s. 

Also, just published, in 2 volumes sewed, 1s. each, cloth 
ls. 6d. each, or the Two Volumes in one, cloth, gilt 
edges, 3s. 

INDUSTRY OF THE RHINE. 
Volume I,—AGRICULTURE. 
Volume I.—Manvractunes. By T. C. BANFIELD, 
Descriptive Catalogues may be had on application to 
the Publisher, CuagLes Cox, 12, King William St. Strand. 
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MILIA WYNDHAM for One Shilling, 
JC in the Aram. Volume of the P. Pe LIBRARY. 


In 8vo. price 75 
NER: or the Friendship of a Jesuit. 
Edinburgh : SuTHEBLAND and Knox. 

London: HamitTon, ADAMs, and Co. 


“Just published, in three volumes, price 31s. 6d. cloth, 
ASTERN LIFE, PRESENT AND PAST. 
By Hararet MaRrTingar, 
Epwagp Moxon, Dover Street. 


Now ready, 8vo. 12s. 
ONTRIBUTIONS TO THE LITERATURE 
OF or 7 Fi. ARTS. ByC. L. Eastiaxks, R.A. 

Murgary, Albemarle Street. 
Sad day, with a Portrait, 8vo. 16s. 
EMOIRS OF SIR THUMAS FOWELL 
BUXTON, Bart. ; with Selections from his Cor- 
. By his Son, Cuas. Buxton, ie 
Joun Mupray, Albemarie Street. 














"MURRAY'S HOME AND rey LARIAT. 
lay is published, 1 vol. 

FE OF. THE GREAT TORD ‘CLIVE. 
tary Schools; and Author of the “ Story of the Battle 
of Waterloo. *_Joun Mvaray, Albemarle Street. 

ust ready, with a Portrait, 2 vols. fuolscap 8vo. 12s. 
puisicar GEOGRAPHY. By Mary 
Somervitte, Authoress of the “ Mechanism of the 
a _Joun Muspray, Albemarle Street. 
THE LORD CHANCELLORS OF E pENGLAND. 
Now ready, 7 v 
of ENGLAND. From the Earliest~ Times to the 
Death of Lord Eldon in 1833. By Lord Campaste. 
*,*® The work may now be obtained in portions or 
HE CHURCH'S HOLY-DAYS THE ONLY 
SAFEGUARD AGAINST THE DESECRATION 
Price Is. ls. 4d by post. 
London : Joseru — » 33, Aldersgate Street, and 78, 
New Bond Street. 


By Rev. G. R. Gxieie, Principal Inspector of Mili- 
NEW WORK BY MRS. SOMERVILLE. 
Heavens,” “ The Connexion of the Physical Sciences,” &c. 

HE LIVES of the LORD “CHANCELLORS 
complete sets.—Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 
OF THE LORD’s DAY. By Wiu1am Grapet, B.A. 


p vol. 4s. cloth lettered, 
rSSAYS, LECTURES, “AND ORATIONS. 
By RALPH Wa.po EMERSON. 
*,* The only edition in which the earlier writings of 
Emereon are given in a collected and complete form. 
London : Wa. 8. Orr & Co. Amen Corner, & 147, Strand. 


Foolscap ‘8v0. price 5s. in green and gold binding, 
UMMER EXCURSIONS on the Banks of 
the RIVERS THAMES and MEDWAY. Contain- 
ing much new and pleasant Information interesting to 
the Country Resident and Out-of-Town Excursionist. 
Mustrated with 140 Engravings from Original Sketches. 
Wo. 8. Ore and Co. Paternoster Row. 


New | ready, price Od. neatly done t upina wrapper, 
RY wats on the STATE CHURCH. 
D Mratt, J. Henay Tittert, Revs. J. 
4 J. H. Hinton, and J. P. Monsen, 
They may be had separately. 
London: British Auti-State-Church Association, 12, 
Warwick Square, Paternoster Row, and all Booksellers. 


\NE HUNDRED ENGRAVINGS from the 
ANNUALS free by post for 5s. or Two Hundred for 
8s. 6d. All different and ct impressions of Land 
scapes, Portraits, Figures, &c. executed on Steel by first- 
Tate Engravers. Forwarded free immediately on receipt 
of Post-otfice order, or may be had through any Bookseller. 
Published by J amEs ts REYNOLDS, 74, Strand. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF LABOUR. 
In 114 pages, 12mo. price 1s. se 
N ESSAY upon the U NION “OF AGRI- 
CULTURE AND MANUFACTURES, and upon 
the Organization of Industry. By Cuarves Bray. 
: Loneman, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 


ETON COLLEGE. 
Just published, in post 8vo. price 4s. cloth, 
OME ACCOUNT of the FOUNDATION 
of ETON COLLEGE, and of the Past and Present 
Condition of the School. By E.S. Creasy, M.A. Pro- 
fessor of History in Unive rsity College, London; late 
Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge ; and formerly New- 
castle Scholar, Eton. 
London : Longman, Brown, GREEN, and LONGMANS. 
DR. ORMEROD ON CONTIN ~ nahn ¥ a = 
This day is published, in 8vo. price 
LINICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
PATHOLOGY and TREATMENT of CONTINUED 
VER, from Cases occurring in the Medical Practice of 
8t. Bartholomew's Hospital. By Epwarp LATHAM Or- 
MEROD, M.B. Caius College, Cambridge; Licentiate of 
the Royal College of Physicians ; and Demonstrator of 
_ Morbid Anstony at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital. 
: LONGMAN, Brown, GREEN, 


CIVIL ‘ENGINEERIN 5 
In one very large volume, 8vo. uniform with Messrs. 
Longman and Co.’s onan. A “One Volume Encyclo- 
pedia-,” price 32. 13s. 6d. c’ 

N ENCYCLOPEDIA. "of CIVIL ENGI- 
NEERING, listorical, Theoretical, and Practical. 
By Epwa.p Cresy, F.S.A. C.E. 
Three Thousand Engravings on Wood, explanatory of 
the Principles, Machinery, and Constructions, which 

come under the Direction of the Civil Engineer. 


hand. 

















London : LoncmMan, Brown, GREEN, and | ONGMANS. 

“Dedicated, by permission, to her Maje- Jueen. 
Published this day, in 12mo. price 7 ind, 
HE WORKS of HORACE. ...pted to 


the use of Young Persons, by the omitiien of offen- | 

sive Words and Passages ; and illustrated by Original 

“English Notes, embodying the most recent Philological 

Information ; together with onal Strictures on 

Sentiments of Unchristian ency. By the A, ~ 
CuagLes Ginpiestone, M.A. and the Rey. W. 

BORNE, M.A. cil, Macelostld Master of King Edward the stems 


. Beene nf Schoo, 
sath; Beberhe ‘Quzzy;-and Loxasays. 


nd LONGMANS. 
—ereer ad = ~~ 


Illustrated by above | 


NEW WORKS. 


VIA DOLOROSA. 


“From Oxford to Rome.” Square 18mo. 


By the Author of 
4s. 6d. 


MATUTINA: MORNING READ- 
INGS, chietiy Practical. By the Rey. G. Renaup, M.A. 
[Nearly ready. 

111. 


DISCIPLINE. By the Author of 
“ Letters to my Unknown Friends.” 18mo. 
[In a few days. 


Iv. 


SHARON TURNERS SACRED 
HISTORY of the WORLD. Edited by the Rev. Syp- 
NEY TuRneR. Vol. Il. st 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

(On Saturday next. 
v. 


The LATIN CHURCH DURING 
ANGLO-SAXON TIMES. By the Rev. H. Soames, 
M.A. 8vo. (Nearly ready. 
vi. 

PRESENT, and the 
8vo. 10s. 6d. 


The PAST, the 
FUTURE. By H.C. Caner. 


Vil. 


The STATISTICAL COMPANION. 
Compiled by T. C, Banriecp and C. R. Weitp. Small 
8r0. (On Monday next. 

Vill. 
Mr. TOOKE’S HISTORY of PRICES 


and the CIRCULATION, from 1839 to 1847 inclusive. 
8ro. lés- 


Ix. 
SKETCH of the HISTORY of the 


LAST NAVAL WAR. Translated by the Hon, Capt. 
PLUNKETT. 2 vols. (Nearly ready. 








x. 


SIDNEY HALL’S large LIBRARY 
ATLAS. New Edition. Parts J.to V/J, 6s. each coloured. 


xI. 


ERMAN’S TRAVELS THROUGH 
SIBERIA. Translated by W. D. Coorky, Esq. 2 rols. 
8ro. Map, 31s. 6d. 


xIt. 
Lieut.-Col. Sir T. MITCHELL’S AUS- 
TRALIAN EXPLORING EXPEDITION. wer . 
c. 2ls. 

xl, 


Mr. S. MARRYAT’S Work on 
BORNEGO and the IN AN ARCHIPELAGO, Plates, 
. adc. 31s. Gd. 


xiv. 


The Chevalier BUNSEN'S Work on 
ANCIENT EGYPT. Translated by C. H. Corrnety. 
Vol. J. 8vo. Jilustration.. [Nearly ready. 


xv. 
Mrs. SLATER'S CHRONOLOGY 
—SENTENTLE CHRONOLOGIC.E, New Edition. 
12ino. 38. 6d. {Nearly ready. 
XVI. 


The FEATS, EXPLOITS, Se. of the 
CHEVALIER DE BAYARD. Set forth in English by 
E. C. Kinperstey, Esq. Post 8vo. (On Friday next. 


Xvi. 


The DOCTOR, Sc. 
Volume. Edited by the Rev. 
crown 8vo. Portrait, &e, 21s. 


Complete in One 
J.W. Warrer. Syuare 
(Nearly ready. 


XVIII. 


Mr. FREDERIC ROWTON’S SPE- 
CIMENS of the FEMALE POETS of GREAT BRI- 
TAIN. Square crown 8vo. lds, 


XIx. 


MACAULAY’S LAYS of AN- 
with “IVRY” and “ The ARMADA.” 
l6mo. 4s. Gd.; morocco, 10s. Gd. (by 


Mr. 
CIENT ROME: 
New Edition. 
Hayday.) 

ll xx. 

EPHEMERA’ (of Bell's Life) HAND- 
BOOK of ANGLING. New Edition, enlarged. Feap. 

8ro. Wood-cuts, 9s. 


| XXI. 


CRESY’S ENCYCLOPEDIA of 
CIVIL ENGINEERING. = 8vo0. with 3,000 Wood-cuts, 





31. 138. Gd. 
XXII. 
Dr. R. B. TODD'S CYCLOP ZDIA 
| of ANATOMY and PRYSIOLOGY. Part XXX. 8vo. 
| ds. 6d. 


XXII. 
Dr. E. L. ORMEROD On the PA- 


THOLOGY and TREATMENT of CONTINUED FE- 
VER. 8ro. 8s. 





| 
| London: Lonewan, Brown, GREEN, and 
LonGMans. 








| each. 


NEW BOOKS 
Printed for Jon WILL1AM PARKER, 
West Strand, London. 





PRINCIPLES OF POLITICAL ECONO- 
MY ; with some of their Applications to Social Philoso- 
phy. ByJoun Stuast Mitzt. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 

By the same Author, 
A SYSTEM OF LOGIC. 2 vols. 8vo. New Edit.” 30s, 
ESSAYS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY. 8vo. 6s, 6d- 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF THE INDUC- 
TIVE SCIENCES, By Wutiam Waews Lt, D.D. F.R.S. 
Master of Trinity Coliege, Cambridge.; A New Edition, 
Revised. 2 vols. 8vo. 30s, 

Uniformly with the Author’s 

HISTORY OF THE INDUCTIVE SCIENCES, New 

Edition, lately published. 3 vols.  .2s. 





BRANDE’S MANUAL OF CHEMISTRY. 

The Sixth Edition, almost wholly rewritten, con- 
siderably enlarged, and embodying all the recent Dis- 
coveries in the Science, up to the present time. 2 vols- 
8vo. Ina few days. 


SIX DRAMAS ILLUSTRATIVE OF 
GERMAN LIFE ; from the Original of Princess Amalie 
of Saxony. With Illustrations. 10s. 6d. 

These Dramas have never been translated before, 
though others of Princess Amalie’s vivid Sketches of 
German Life have been introduced to the British pub- 
lic by Mrs. Jameson. The spirit of the original has been 
adhered to as closely as the genius of the English lan- 
guage admits, and a short explanatory Notice appended 
to such of the Dramas as were thovght to require it. 





NINFA; A Tale. By Louisa Kem Grant. 
Post 8vo. 10s. Ge 

“ The great ae of the book consists in bringing one 
idea forward, and filling the reader irresistibly with it ; 
and this is the unnatural union of two different charac- 
ters and countries, and the natural penalty that must 
ensue.” —Fraser"s Magazine. 








TACITI OPERA. 


c. CORNELI Ad 
Codices antiquos exacta et tario 
exegetico illustrata. Edidit Franciscus Bae West- 
falus Professor Bonnensis. 

Under this title will be published a new Edition of the 
Works of Tacitus, in Four Volumes Octavo, price 7s. 
The first two, containing the whole of the Annals, 
are now ready ; the other two will appear in the course 
of the year. Immediately under the text will be given 
a complete collation of all the older and ouly important 
MSs., together with the emendations of Professor Ritter 
and of former Editors. This will be followed by a com- 
prehensive commentary, containing an explanation of 
all the difficult passages, and a justification of the new 
readings introduced into the text. The true reading will 
be restored in more than 150 passages, most of which 
have hitherto been regarded as hopelessly corrupt. To the 
first volume will been prefixed “ Prolegomena Editoris,” 
containing a Life of Tacitus, a criticism of his writings, 
and of the original torm of the works which are still ex- 
tant. ‘The last volume will contain Indexes to the Text 
and the Notes of the Editor. 











EXCERPTA EX TACITI ANNALIBUS. 
Selected and edited by Professor PitLans, of the Uni- 
versity of Edinburgh. 2s. 6d. 

THE ANTIGONE OF SOPHOCLES, 
in Greek and English, with Critical and Explanatory 
Notes. By J. W. Donaipson, B.D. Head Master of 
King Edward the Sixth’s School, Bury St. Edmund's. 


Svo. 9s. — ee 
ZZSCHYLUS, 





THE AGAMEMNON OF 
the Greek Text, with a Translation into English Verse, 
and Notes, Critical and Explanatory. By Joun Conine- 
ron, B.A. Fellow of University College, Oxford. 8vo- 
7s. Gd. 

THE PH-EDRUS, LYSIS, AND PROTA- 
GORAS OF PLATO. A new and literal Translation, 
mainly from the Text of Bekker, By J. Wricut, B.A. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 4s. 6c. 











ARUNDINES CAMI; sive Musarum Can- 
tabrigiensium Lusus Canori. Collegitjatque edidit HENe 
nicus Daugy, A.M. Third Ediuen, revised and en- 
larged, 8vo, 12s. 





A NEW HEBREW LEXICON. By the 
Rev. T. Jagger, M.A. Professor of Arabic in the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge. Octavo. 21s. 

A Hebrew and English Lexicen, arranged according 
to the permanent Letters in each Word ; an Enzlish and 
Hebrew Lexicon; with a Hebrew Grammar, a Voca- 
bulary for each Chapter, and a Grammatical Analysis of 
every Word in the Book of Genesis. Also a Chaldee 
Grammar, a Lexicon of the Chaldee Words in the Old 
Testament, and Grammatical Analysis. 








BUTLER’S THREE SERMONS ON HU- 
MAN NATURE, AND DISSERTATION ON VIRTUE. 
Edited by W. Wuewe tt, D.D. with a Tretace and 
Syllabus of the Work. 3s. 

THE HARMONY OF THE APOCA- 
LYPSE; with other Prophecies of Holy Scripture. 
With Notes and an Outline of the various Interjreww- 
tions. By the Rev. W. H. Hoare, A.M. late Fellow 
of Saint John's College, aac _Royal © Octavo. 
London: Printed by @ desnve © CLayron, of 32 0, “Strand, in the 

County of Middlesex, Yrinter, at the oltice of Rorert 
Patmer and Joseru Crarron, No. 10, Crane Court,in the 
Parish of St. Dunstan's in the West, in the City of London, 
and Published by the aforesaid Josern Ciarron, at ¥, Wel- 
lington Street, in the Precinct of the Savoy, Strand, in the 
County of Middlesex. —atoapat, 2:d Arait lois. 
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